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THE SCIENCE OF SYMBOLS 



CHAPTER I 

THIS WORLD AND THE OTHER 

FEW of US but feel, I think, that we Uve in 
times of strange movement and change. If, 
when we were younger and read and felt romance, we 
carried our imagination on from our books into our 
lives, it was not a real world that appealed to our 
sentiment, it was a false world which we created 
for the time to suit our convenience. We left 
this fictitious and imaginary world for the real 
and commonplace one with regret, and returned 
to it with ease, till the increasing sophistication 
of our surroundings and the necessity for that 
exercising of the mind in different directions, which 
we call education, brought a day in which we felt 
our fairyland was deliberately played out, and 
left it without remorse perhaps, but inevitably, 
for ever. 

We have no right to quarrel witli the change. 
Those delusions which are delightful in irresponsible 
childhood, would certainly become ridiculous or 
selfish to-day in responsible men and women. It is, 
however, worth considering whether the mental 
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condition not only of savages, with beliefs and 
customs we despise, but of more advanced periods 
of civilisation whose customs and arts we envy, 
have not been in some degree the continuation of 
the child's fairyland into the adult's circumstance. 
Has there always been in less sophisticated, but 
perhaps happier ages, that hiatus between the 
nursery and the market which has become so 
recognised a feature of our own times, and are we 
entirely justified in rudely breaking up the fair 
fabric of the child's fancy to substitute our grown- 
up ideals and cast-iron facts for his supple and 
plastic ones ? Which are the true facts, his or 
ours ? That is the question. Or, rather, should 
not education, which ought to treat of the relative 
importance of our different faculties and how they 
should be exercised, pay greater consideration to 
that side of hfe which, in spite of our modem com- 
mercial habits of thought and practice — but sadly 
maimed by them — ^still persists in building some 
sort of a fairyland in the heart of the " Workshop of 
the World," and some sort of a rehgion in the face 
of its ledgers and statistics 2 

How difficult it is to approach the subject as I 
should like, may be seen by the way in which such 
subjects are popularly handled. Our professors 
of reUgion even are all scientific. They judge 
from facts and not from feelings, or they treat 
feelings as mere facts, in a cold-blooded way, lest 
they should be thought guilty of emotionahsm. 
I do not wish to infer that facts are to be neglected. 
I only wish to point out that no one can judge of 
the value of what his nature may be incapable of 
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or his trainingjhas neglected. But even that does 
not sufficiently explain the injustice of the modem 
fashion. 

There is a behef, I trust no longer a growing one, 
that all our traditions, ideals, and enthusiasms can 
be classified and catalogued, and their proper uses 
as satisfactorily stated and learnt, as the bones 
of our bodies or the bits of our bicycles ; and while 
this beUef prevails^it sterilises every attempt to 
approach this subject from a more natural, a more 
spontaneous, a more imaginative and less mechanical 
point of view. 

It has been the tendency of the modem analytical 
or mechanical mind to subordinate and sacrifice 
the inner and more powerful impulses of the heart, 
to the outer and more superficial claims of material 
and intellectual interests. How true this is may be 
easily seen by our modem literature. I am still 
young enough to yield an occasional half-hour to 
the alluring shelves of the retail bookseller's shop, 
and the titles of the new voliunes stiU fill me with a 
glow of anticipatory excitement. I am beginning 
to learn, however, that the practical value of the 
books, that is to say their suggestive value or power 
of incitement to idealism (which is surely the final 
value of all volumes) has, for me, at any rate, long 
been banished to their covers. I beUeve the people 
who write these books are well-meaning enough ; 
they have every recognised right to treat of the 
subjects they have chosen ; they are in a maimer 
interested in them. They have equipped themselves 
with the best that has been written on the matter, 
but yet they are not interesting, they make no 
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personal appeal ; they do worse, they set a dead hand 
on the subject and effectually still other people's 
enthusiasm for it. 

Let those who view with dismay the daily in- 
creasing number of new books pause before they 
condemn my apparent flippancy. Would you say 
that the duty of science is to correlate facts ? I 
would ask of what use are facts imless they tend to 
illustrate and advocate the laws of Ufe. It has been 
said, not unwisely, that the best way to learn any- 
thing is to write a book about it, and surely this 
desire to know should involve a desire to teach, is 
a surplus of desire or energy which the possessor of 
it longs to let loose on the world. The press is the 
modem pulpit which no one has the right to occupy 
unless he can edify his congregation. But our 
books, are, I fear, the unconscious symbols of our 
state of mind. The literary world of to-day has 
either no purpose, or it has meandered off into a 
hopeless tangle of cross purposes. It has no founda- 
tional rock. Its roots are in the water or inithe 
air and not in the soil of earnest faith and serious 
intention. 

I have taken our literature as a type of all our 
modem activities because it is a convenient one to 
handle. We have, of course, exceptions in it. A 
novelist does occasionally persuade you that he 
is not writing fiction, a poet that he is in love, and a 
philosopher that he has something to say. Some 
professions are, I dare say, less involved in the 
general apathy than others, but in most of them the 
effort to transcend the limits of respectable ortho- 
doxy is rewarded with martyrdom of some sort, 
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and no professional man dares to yield a more than 
half-hearted recognition of the enthusiastic and 
imaginative standpoint of the science of life. 

It is dif&cult to be just in judging of this spirit 
of intolerant difl&dence pervading modem society 
and robbing it of spiritual interest, dijficult to be 
just and persuade 3^u at the same time that it is 
neither a wise spirit nor a beautiful one. Society 
is hugging with all that fervour of self-preserva- 
tion which it has characteristically taught itself to 
beUeve is a primitive instinct, something which is 
detrimental and not helpful to its real preservation. 
We are not yet, in this coimtry at any rate, openly 
antagonistic to reUgion. We would still like to 
associate civilisation with Christianity. We still 
say that the ideal of the Christian religion is to 
realise Christ^s Kingdom on Earth, which impUes 
that we persist in believing that a state will be most 
Christian when it is most trulv civilised, and that 
a civilisation wiU be best when it is most truly 
Christian ; but our conception of Christianity and 
civilisation are so vague, that this creed of ours is 
in danger of impl)dng little more than a beUef in 
some sort of co-operation between the commercial 
classes and the churches which they support. 

Now, though most of us imagine that Christianity 
is incompatible with war and highway robbery ; 
and a few of us go so far as to iudude iu their con- 
demnation institutions like Government, public 
schools and private property, it seems to me that 
we miss the essential feature of Christianity, which 
does not bother about iustitutions at all, but gives 
gladly to Caesar what is Caesar's, and only busies 
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itself with the state of our mind, knowing that if all 
is right there, everything else will be right : that 
wars will be just, robbery admirable, Government 
protective, schools exemplary and private property 
the public advantage; that all these in fact will 
become symbols or rituals of the state of mind which 
the gospds inculcate, because however ideally per» 
feet our world is likely to become, we shaQ still 
have to maintain the weak, to tax the wealthy, to 
educate the ignorant, and to give our lives a ransom 
for many. 

Whatever conveys a definite thought or feeling 
becomes a symbol of that thought or feeling. A 
crown is a symbol of power, rags of impotence, a 
circle of infinity, a dove of spirituality, an eagle of 
inspiration, a vulture of voracity, a tiger of ferocity, 
a Hon of dignity — of the British sort, a monkey of 
impudence, a pig of gluttony, a donkey of stubborn- 
ness ; an oak is a symbol of permanence, a primrose 
of pertness, seaweed of vacillation, sands of in- 
stabihty, rocks of strength. The whole of nature 
is heraldic not only in its facts but in its moods. 
Spring is the S3anbol of new hfe. Autumn of decay ; 
green is the hue of the former, yellow of the latter ; 
gold of glory, red of passion, purple of death, blue 
of hope because the sky is blue, and the kingdom 
of the sky, whatever it means, is what we have been 
taught to hope for. 

We cannot escape from this symbolism. In the 
commonest conversation the symbol of every word 
stands for what it symbolises. We talk of " Hal- 
cyon days," " flights of imagination," " depths 
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of despair." Men call babies, brats, and women, 
angels. Here we get into the realm of poetry, 
but poetry is only the inspired selection of symbolical 
epithets. We cannot indeed speak without using 
some analogy, for there is no such thing as a really 
accurate statement ; we can only describe a thing 
by calling it names, by saying how like it is to 
something else. The roots of words are finally only 
mimetic, and scientific language but an ingenious 
device to check inquisitive and unanswerable 
questions. At bottom it is nothing but a mouthing 
accompaniment to the appropriate gesticulation of 
what we feel, and has only survived other methods 
of expression because it is more economical of force. 
And so, not only in the words with which we clothe 
or hide our thoughts, but with all the more tan- 
gible words in which we clothe ourselves and express 
our wants in public and private, the whole of our 
civilisation is nothing but a system of symboHc 
gesticulation, as arbitrary and conventional and 
mysterious to other consciousnesses as the "eti- 
quette " of my horse or my dog is to me. 

We have no knowledge, no certainty, further 
than that two added to two make four : all the rest 
is opinion or sentiment. We are all artists : we 
all paint pictures and write poems ; we are obliged 
to^do so whatever we do. I shudder when I re- 
member how transparent my life is. The shy 
person is so because he is exceptionally sensitive, 
and instinctively feels how naked he is, what tell- 
tales all his actions are. He forgets how affected 
other people are and is afraid lest all the world 
should laugh at himsell Indeed, it is a perpetual 
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cause of wonder to me that the world does not pause 
in the middle of its buffoonery of business, to roar 
with laughter at the object it is making of itself. 
The native of South Africa struts about in a tall 
hat and a pair of stays, to the admiration of all his 
fellows ; but society with us does exactly the same, 
strapping its head and heart up in absurdest con- 
ventions, and grimacing throughout with aU the 
gravity of a kitten at play. 

I should like to sum up the foregoing remarks in 
the two following observations : 

(i) We cannot avoid the use of symbols but are 
obliged to surround ourselves with them, because 
they are the natural outgrowth or expression of our 
feelings, and feelings have a great deal more to do 
with our life than any " knowledge " we possess. 

(2) The tendency of the present dayis to ignore 
this inevitable condition of things, and to try to base 
our hfe on knowledge and not on feelings, in doing 
which it only makes itself ridiculous and pitiable by 
the creation of false or ugly and misleading symbols, 
which cannot lead to any true civilisation, but rather 
tend to prevent it. 

The moral to be drawn from these foregoing 
observations is that the aim of all true effort and 
education should be to excite and train our imagina- 
tion, and of all true civihsation to give it public and 
private expression. 

Though this may be called a Utopian standpoint, 
I shall still assert that our religion and our art should 
maintain the supremacy of the imagination, and 
that there can be no possible reconciliation between 
them and science or exact knowledge, but only the 
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harmony of a perpetual contrast or balance, and 
that the attempt in this present day to make their 
interests appear identical is ill judged, and can only 
bring the names of both religion and art into con- 
tempt. Not that rehgion itself is not the highest 
of all sciences, or that an artist will not paint a rose 
so well for knowing how many petals she has, but 
that no amount of knowledge will ever make an 
artist or a saint. 

To many, I dare say, such a close identification 
of the interests of rdigion and art may appear 
fanciful. " What ? '* we might well exclaim " has 
the Royal Academy to do with the Church ? " And 
truly their functions seem as wide as the^Jpoles. 
More is the pity, for if each was in touch with the 
great Reahty which gave them both birth their 
functions would be almost indistinguishable. That 
unity of aim, the surest test of strength, which 
every human occupation should illustrate in its 
practice, is now so lacking in each of these that they 
both disclaim any connection with the other. 

I wish to talk about religion because! beheve 
that till we can reconcile it, not with historical 
fact nor with physical experience, but with those 
vast spheres of unexplored faculties which we call 
our feelings and our aspirations (whose very vague- 
ness is a greater proof of our ignorance about them 
than evidence of their unreahty), neither rehgion 
nor the art which I associate with it can make our 
lives wiser or better. 

History itself is constituted of a perpetual con- 
trast and conflict between the material and the 
imaginative points of view. We find this conflict 
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disguised in many ways not only in the straggle be- 
tween church and state, poetry and science, but also 
as conflicting elements within every profession or 
specialised activity itself. Thus, as we have seen, 
we may find in literature one party treating its 
subject from an entirely faithful and fateful poin 
of view as Herodotus and Carlyle treat history, 
and another party which shims such emotion 
considerations except as facts to be treated lik 
other facts from the ground of reliable informatio 
only. This is the popular standpoint of to-da 
and it is strange that even when our modern fictio 
tries to be imaginative it must be so in a strictl; 
scientific way. 

Perhaps the instance of pictorial art illustrates 
my metoing best. Here the struggle between the 
idealists and the naturalists is more easily traceable. 
In so-called archaic work, we find a purely conven- 
tional treatment of the subject ; that is to €ay, it 
is treated in a symbohcal fashion, and to an extent 
which is almost incomprehensible to our modem 
habits of representation. The artist is only think- 
ing of the moral of the story he wants to tell. How 
far he is also considering it from an aesthetic stand- 
point, I dare not guess, though I shrewdly suspect 
the ethical and aesthetic elements in art are at bottom 
identical, and that a thing is beautiful just so far as 
it is good and true. His conscious interest in his 
work is, however, the moral or symbolical one. It 
is his appeal to our imagination and our heart rather 
than to our intellect ; and the further back we travel 
in the history of art, the less dependent on realistic 
representation and historical accuracy shall we find 
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the artists grow, till at last we get him frankly 
substituting the type for the antitype, the symbol 
for the person or fact, the imaginative formiila for 
the historical event. 

Christ and His disciples are pictured as a lamb 
and sheep. " What matter," thinks the artist, 
*' since all my figures are shadows and unreal, if I 
draw the Saviour and His friends in the characters 
to which they are likened ? Surely, if I do so, I 
shall be enforcing the truth He tries to teach." 
Yes ! and strangely enough the lesson is less obvious 
in the degree in which the picture is historically 
accurate and reaUstically true. A black Madonna 
inspires a greater respect than a Raphael, the 
crudity of an archaic crucifixion than a Rubens, less 
because there is something fascinating in crudeness, 
and m3^tical in archaism, than that it is more 
difficult to give imearthly feelings with earthly 
accompaniments. 

It is the great mistake of modem art to think 
that feeling is evoked by making things look real. 
Feehng is not evoked in that way. A child loves 
its ugliest, its most pathetic dolls, best. The 
object of Art should be to evoke imagination, not to 
display it. The value of Art is its moral value, 
and the moral value depends on its use of symbols 
of one kind or another. The knowledge of Nature 
and the conquest of technical difficulties, has made 
it more and more difficult for Art to render any 
assistance to the cause of Rehgion, because when 
the artist's first object is to produce a deceptive 
imitation of Nature his symbols must become vague 
and can only appeal, like Hawthorne's, to a general 

B 
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sentiment of eeriness, and seldom, if ever, to a 
definite feeling ; so that in a sunset by Turner 
whose work is undeniably classical because it is 
conventionalised, it is difficult for the average person 
to say, however much he may feel stirred,^;where 
exactly the symbolism and the morality jA)me in. 
It is there, however, for all the modem^school of 
critics can say. It is there, in his consistent adora- 
tion of the Sun as the symbol of God and Source of 
life and strength. 

But for one genius, who, like Turner, can master 
the increased technical requirements of the present 
day, and be a symbolist in spite of them, we lose 
the help of what a thousand lesser artists might do 
if the technical standard set before them was not so 
high, and the accepted symbols were more direct. 
We cannot help regretting that the general change 
and trend of Art has been to divert feeling from a 
definite or religious direction into an indefinite 
and secular one, because its effect has been to exclude 
the lesser artist from being innocently useful, while 
he struggles to attain a standard that only very few 
can reach, and, because in spite of all this sacrifice 
of the humble usefulness of the many to the fashion- 
able pre-eminence of a few, hardly a priest in Christ- 
endom could be found to call the Ulysses and Poly- 
phemus a sacred picture. 

Without that natural recognition by the Church, 
which the artist should have a right to expect, 
the progress of symbolic science was bound to 
languish, till, with the exception of the more con- 
sciously intellectual work of Bume-Jones there is 
nothing in the sacred Art of the present day but 
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speechless idiotcy or woe-begone apathy, or the 
still more dangerous realism of the modem studio, 
and we find ourselves in this sad predicament, that 
the purely material aspect of our life has become 
the oJv^erwhelmingly prominent one, and has ousted 
the wi^and even the very behef, that we have the 
power to 'treat it as an imaginative or emotional 
affair. But is not this position, this way of looking 
at life from the unworldly, the imaginative, the 
symbolic point of view, the very heart of the Religion 
we profess ? The Church, I said, should be the 
custodian of idealism, the defender of the very 
principles which I assert have been neglected, the 
patron of symbolism, the champion of a spiritual, 
that is to say of an imaginative, as opposed to a 
material existence. What does the Church teach : 
all the churches ? In how many do we hear that 
their Founder came to prove that faith in the unseen 
was mightier than belief in the seen ; that there 
were two sorts of lives, or rather that there was only 
one that was worthy of the name, which He came 
to amplify, and that this life was not only inde- 
pendent of material conditions but often opposed to 
them ? Are not our clergy occupied rather with mis- 
taking the outer for the inner, the material symbol 
for the spiritual fact, more with buying the two 
hundred penn5^worths of bread for the hungry 
multitude than by feeding them with gratuitous 
miracles ? 

Miracles, indeed ! who believes in miracles now, 
except in a literary and symboUcal sense ; or in 
Christ Himself except as a mythical character, or 
else as a sweet personality who went about trying 
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to help the poor ? It requires somethmg more than 
a " sweet personaUty " to found a religion. Let us 
dismiss at once that view of spirituality which avoids 
the difi&culty of dealing with the supernatural by 
treating it as merely poetical phraseology, a view 
which is more and more popular with the clergy. This 
is hardly taking a symboUcal view of the function 
of Religion on their part ; it is taking a cowardly 
and ignorant one. As the mere echo of the current 
morality of Society let the Church pass, if she is 
wiUing to accept so degenerate a position ; but we 
would rather think of her as uph6lding in the face 
of all opposition, and exemplifying in her own con- 
duct, that state of mind which persists in believing 
the sentimental and not the scientific side of things 
is the true one. " Consider," sa}^ Jesus, " the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; " not in their proper 
genus and species, but with a careless improvi- 
dence ; " they toil not neither do they spin, and yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
them." 

Everywhere He insists on the pre-eminent im- 
portance of humanity ; " The Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath." Institutions 
are only valuable as they answer men's needs. 
They are, therefore, symbols of our wants : ugly 
if our wants are ugly, beautiful if they are beautiful. 
" Ye are the salt of the Earth." What if the salt 
hath lost its savour ? "I am the True Vine, ye 
are the branches." " Give to Caesar " — and So- 
ciety — " what Caesar and Society claim : respect for 
the law, public decency, military service, taxes, 
whatever the State asks for its proper up-keep, 
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but not your Life, your Soul, that you must give to 
God because it belongs to God." 

I only quote such passages to show that Chris- 
tianity advocates an imaginative view of things, 
which, however vivid and true for those who have 
come to recognise it, is to the world unreal, un- 
practical and unbusiness Uke. The world does not 
know any better, cannot in its materialistic condi- 
tion be expected to know any better. " Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do." The 
world can never imderstand what spirituality means, 
because the world is not spiritual ; it is only in- 
tellectual, and spirituality is not even a refined form 
of intellectuality. Its seat is not in the brain. 
The intellectual state of mind succeeds the instinctive 
and animal one, and in his pride of thought man 
makes strange pretensions of its power. " Again," 
to use Christ's language, we " return from the world 
to the Father," that is to say, we are promoted above 
the horizon of purely intellectual intelligence to a 
finer one, and are forced to use all our instincts and 
intellect for spiritual or imaginative ends. This ought 
to teach us how futile it is to expect spiritual results 
from intellectual people or political measures, and 
also how fooUsh it is to cast pearls before swine. No 
more moral stigma attaches to the naturally material- 
istic person who does not know any better, than 
to the cat hunting for mice. The blame is for those 
who pretend to be spiritual and are only dogmatic. 
" If ye were blind ye would have no sin : but now 
ye say We see : your sin remaineth." The sin is 
in trying to make spirituality an intellectual affair, 
in pigeon-holing it, saying it is fact instead of feeling, 
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retailing it as only part of Life instead of the whole 
of it. Ignorance is pardonable and inevitable : 
but h3qx>crisy, pretending to be spiritual when one 
is not, or saying this or that is spiritual when it 
is nothing of the kind, is the unpardonable lie. 

It is only when we approach the question from this 
imaginative or Christian point of view, a point of 
view which as I say is diametrically opposed to the 
intellectual one, because it insists that faith is 
greater than knowledge, and poetry more important 
than prose, that we can realise the meaning of 
S3anboUsm at all or see that facts are only important 
when they represent feelings ; are, so to speak, 
letters of the Word of God ; and that consequently 
nothing we do is of any use unless it is inspired by 
strong feeling or imagination, which is what St. 
Paul means by his paean in praise of Charity. The 
aim of Christianity is to make us all Poets, Creators 
in the best sense of the word, believers in a rational 
basis of life, a rational destiny hidden from the 
worldly wise, revealed to the children of Life ; 
unpractical and Utopian to the former, but the only 
practical and practicable thing in the world to the 
latter. 

How far this ideal has been attained can only, 
of course, be stated in a dogmatic, that is to say 
in a symbolical or approximate way, because no 
spiritual truth can possibly be stated in compre- 
hensible terms to unspiritual people. Christianity, 
believing that this condition has been achieved by 
Jesus, sums up its belief in the dogma, the essential 
dogma, of the Divinity of Christ, that dogma which 
represents the Church's faith in His spiritual supre- 
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macy and confirms His own words : "No one hath 
known the Father (fully) but the Son, and those 
to whom the Son hath (in proportion to their powers 
of insight) revealed Him." 

To-day, in our exclusive worship of the Body, 
and the bread that perisheth, our ReUgion has shnmk 
into superstition. We believe — those of us who 
have any belief at all — in the unattainable virtue of 
Christ, and but little in any attainable wisdom by 
His saints. How shall we regain our revelation, 
how convince ourselves of the reality of Faith and 
the truth of the Imagination ? 



CHAPTER II 

SYMBOLS AND RITUAL 

A SYMBOL conveys a thought or feeling. We 
might say that a symbol's function is to 
suggest and remind. When our religion first began 
to feel the need of expression, it had to cope with 
the same difficulty as a revival of it has to-day : 
the difficulty of finding adequate words to express 
itself in. Since words are to most people only 
representative of facts it is not easy to convert them, 
either alone or in combination, into recognised 
representatives of new feelings : indeed, it is only 
after long association with facts or feelings that 
they become words or S3anbols at all. Christianity 
was, to people who wished to judge by inunediate 
material success, a distinct failure ; as a conmiunistic 
experiment it soon proved itself unworkable ; 
wolves crept into the fold ; the principle of having 
things in common involved jealousy and deceit ; 
but the partial failure of experiments does not affect 
the ultimate truth of principles, it only chastens 
them, and Christianity is still young. Though it 
did not succeed in converting the whole world it 
went far to stem the tide of rampant materialism 
of the day, and proved, if we may beUeve history 
and tradition (and tradition is difficult to separate 
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from history), in many cases the truth of the principles 
and ideas it inherited from its founder. It did more 
than this, it crystallised those principles and feelings 
into distinct dogmas and ceremonies. And it is 
in the possible interpretation, revival, alteration, 
and amplification of those dogmas and ceremonies, 
according to what greater insight we have gained 
into the meaning of the Master, that our interest 
in the future of the Church lies. 

The Protestant schism, in its enthusiasm for 
simplicity of creed and purity of worship, rejects 
most of the traditional ritual, sjmiboUsm of gesture, 
and appeals to the senses which the Church had 
invented with greater or less imderstanding of its 
Founder's motives. Their abuse may have over- 
balanced their benefit in the would-be reformers' , 
minds, but the inability to find fresh symbols to 
take the place of those they considered effete reflects 
on the final wisdom of their schism, and, at any rate, 
displays their ignorance of much that Christ's 
doctrine inevitably involves. i;on\ti 

Agnosticism, that ultimate goal ofJ^rotestantism, ^ 
or protest against obedience to what it cannot j 
understand, the goal into which its professors of ; ") 
the higher criticism are rapidly guiding the Church, , , 
though signally barren of all insight into the value, 
necessity and beauty of arbitrary human symbols, 
shows at least an increasing appreciation of Nature's 
symbolism, and does to that extent prove my con- 
tention that no one can be entirely devoid of the 
symboUc instinct or free from its influence, and that 
the reconstruction of ritual is logically possible on 
the grounds of reason as well as of faith. 
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So far as we are devotionally agnostic, if I may be 
allowed the paradox, we are returning to the simpler 
idolatries of pantheism, which gave such a charm 
to heathen or pre-Christian ceremonial ; but we have 
not yet arrived at the point of seeing that Christianity, 
without necessarily ignoring the poetic symbolism 
of natural objects, introduced an artificial system 
of expressing what in some degree is inherent in all 
humanity — a Faith in the unknown and its peculiar 
relation to us ; and it is only the growth on the one 
hand of that utter insensitiveness to artistic im- 
pressions which the rationalising tendency within 
' ! and without the Church inculcates, and, on the 
other hand, the blind idolatry of superstition which 
in every branch of religion turns S3mibols into 
fetishes, that prevents our returning to richer and 
therefore more civilised forms of worship. 

It may be opposed that Jesus Himself did not 
advocate the use of ritual, and that His teaching 
relates purely to the individual conscience. Ex- 
tremists would doubtless like to establish religion 
solely on this foundation, but putting aside the 
belief in miracles, without which, as I hope to 
show, no religion could ever, not even to-day, i>e 
instituted, much less in a time of greater credulity ; 
how could we expect a revolutionist in ethical 
matters, such as the founder of a religion must neces- 
sarily be, to arrange a ritual or system of S5niibolic 
worship ? That must grow naturally and de- 
liberately out of subsequent experiences. All the 
founder himself can do is to assert a principle and 
suggest the direction in which he intends its ex- 
pression to be carried out. 
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The Reformer's business is mainly with the in- 
dividual, he comes to create an atmosphere, to 
form his pubUc, to proclaim a new truth, to revive 
an old one. How his followers will express their 
belief in his doctrine is, to a great extent, a matter 
of convenience, of growth, almost of accident. 
This is clearly seen in the ofl&ce of the Mass, which 
has grown from the traditional repetition of a few 
words to its present immense elaboration. It is as 
obviously unfair to disassociate the essential dogmas 
of the Christian Rehgion, so long as they are homo- 
geneous, from the teaching of Jesus, as it is to credit 
Him with all the mistakes His misguided followers 
may have made. I say *' while homogeneous." 
The Catholic Church must be universal or one. 
While it remains intact, confessedly the only Church 
or congregation of the Faithful, it cannot fail to 
represent its Founder. Hence it is absurd to say 
that anybody is a Christian who only does or believes 
what he thinks Christ meant to be done or believed. 
The term Christian was first coined to designate a 
certain number of people holding fixed ideas about a 
person they believed to be a God. Anybody who 
holds the same opinions and has been received by 
that society is a member of it, not otherwise. Com- 
munity of beUef is essential, I do not say to salvation, 
but to membership of the society and possession of 
the title. If anybody wishes to be considered a 
believer in Jesus in any other sense than that in 
which the Church pretends to believe, he must find 
some other name for his belief. 

All schism from the original Church not only 
weakens it, but injures the influence of its Founder,'^ 
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whose doctrine must not have an heretical or disputed 
interpretation : and, till dissensions came, the 
Catholic Church, however imperfect, was the Church 
of Christ because it embodied the principle of Unity 
or Harmony which Christ taught was so necessary 
to success, and became consequently the home of 
symbolism and ritual, because these also require 
universal acceptance. 

The individuals who composed this Church had 
embraced a new theory of Life, and they set to work 
to elaborate their Founder's thought and to create 
a new language, formulas, and symbols for their 
new Faith. As that Faith centred round its Founder 
Himself, and involved mysteries connected with 
His life and death and subsequent manifestations, 
those symbols had to be new, while so far as they 
really succeeded in helping to express His thoughts, 
He is naturally responsible for them, and we, as 
His followers, should not only accept the tradi- 
tional expressions of His disciples' belief in Him, 
but proceed, in accordance with that principle of 
evolution which is so characteristic of His teach- 
ings, to evolve fresh and ever fresh sjnnbols of 
our adherence to His doctrine and delight in His 
life. 

We must never allow ourselves to forget that the 
Christian Religion is primarily a gospel of Joy. It 
was so for many a year, nor could it have thriven 
unless it had been so. Careful reading of the New 
Testament will corroborate what the records of 
ancient art reveal, that the Cross, the central symbol 
of all religions, which was reinvested witJi fresh 
vigour by Christ, is a symbol of triumph over death 
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as well as a sacrifice to it. Could this triumphant 
and exhilarating aspect of it have retained its 
ascendancy over the morbid thought of personal 
and physical agony which has been so associated 
with it in later da)^, what a history might have 
been ours ! Could the Church have retained the 
power to explain and prove the efficacy of the Cross 
as a sign of hope and joy instead of despondency 
and expiation, no schism or " reformation " would 
have interrupted its Catholic integrity. Could 
liie Churches even now rediscover its more positive 
meaning and believe again in its truly magical 
j>ower, they could once more become Catholic in a 
truer sense than ever, without any jealousy dis- 
turbing their peace. 

That Jesus is supposed to have instituted cer- 
tain rituals speaks volumes for His own and His 
immediate disciples' constructive genius. The 
Eucharist has been the type to succeeding ages of 
ritual, as the Cross has been of svmbol. It has 
exerted the greatest suggestive influence conceivable. 
That similar rites and symbols may have been used 
elsewhere, and in earher times, makes little difference 
the difficulty is less to create or to find the S3mibol, 
than to invest it with an authority and power in 
people's minds. We may define a ritual as the 
service or use of symbols. A symbol is dead till 
we ourselves invest it with power. Faith is the 
mental process of such investiture. We cannot, 
while we have no strong behefs or faith, get advantage 
from any form of words or shape of thing. As soon 
as the great miracle has happened and we have 
crossed the Rubicon between unbelief and behef 
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our spirit cries for adequate words and forms to 
clothe our new feelings with. 

It is the last stronghold of materialism, and the 
strongest perhaps, this modem want of imagination 
to understand the difference between the real idolatry 
which would imprison spirit in matter, and that 
instinctive poetry which is obliged to borrow some 
shape or other from this material world to wrap 
its meaning in. In refusing to do this, Protestantism 
has itself fallen into the idolatry it condemns. It 
has only changed the form of its idol and set up, 
instead 6f the visual and mortal one of matter, the 
well-nigh immortal and infinitely more tyrannical 
one of mind. If we have any faith we are boimd to 
seek some symbol or medium or expression for it, 
if it is to become of practical use to us. And words 
are just as susceptible of abuse and far more difficult 
to get rid of than the more material furniture of 
worship. It is the idolatry of words, the failure to 
see that creeds are only another form of art, only 
poetical makeshifts, compromises of the uncom- 
promisable, which should be translated delicately 
and symbolically, and not literally, that has brought 
religion into disrepute. The Reformation has, as 
yet, only commenced. When the Church has 
rejected all idolatry and accepted all symbols it will 
become Catholic again. 

Let us reiterate what we mean by the words 
Faith, Symbol, Ritual ; because they have got 
confused and unduly associated with theological* 
ideas alone, and theology is not religion ; only Life 
is religion. A symbol is an arbitrary token or sign 
of certain feelings or facts, and serves to recall 
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these feelings or facts. Ruskin in " The Stones of 
Venice " calls it " The setting forth of a great truth 
by an imperfect and inferior sign." A photograph 
is not a symbol, it is only a representation of a fact. 
A picture ought to be a symbol of feelings ; it is 
generally, Uke a photograph, only a bad representa- 
tion of a fact. There is all the difference in the 
world ; audit is a ftmdamental principle of criticism, 
that we should not confuse photographs or pictures 
of facts, whether in words or notes or pigments, 
with symbols or pictures of feelings. There is 
little comparative intrinsic value in the former 
beyond animal insight and ingenious skiU : the 
intrinsic value of a true picture or poem is, of course, 
incalculable, 'but curiously enough it is the former, 
the bad picture, and not the good one, that com- 
mands idolatrous respect. A cross is primarily 
a plus sign, a token of the fact that two added to 
two make four. It is also a sign of the crucifixion, 
and becomes through being so a symbol of the 
thoughts associated with the crucifixion, whether 
of joy or sorrow ; but there is nothing sacred in 
the cross itself any more than there is in a Bible. 
Not till the cross is carved by somebody who knows 
what a cross means, or the book is written by a 
person who knows how little or how much words 
mean, can they become true or worshipful sym- 
bols. 

A ritual refers to the manner of using S3mibols. 

*It is in itself a symbol because it is an arbitrary 

expression of certain feelings. But though every : 

ritual is a symbol, . every symbol is not a ritual. I 

Every ritual involves an action, a symbol need not. ^ 
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The act of kneeling is a ritual : the posture of 
kneeling, and the picture of a person kneeling, are 
both symbols of prayer. 

Every spontaneous action is a S3nnbol of feeling ; 
a ritual rather impUes that the gesture has been 
stereotyped in order that it may be repeated at 
wiU and by many people at the same time. Its 
object is to reproduce certain feelings by the ar- 
bitrary, and not necessarily spontaneous performance 
of symbolical actions, actions, that is to say, origin- 
ally associated with a spontaneous expression of 
those feelings. It is action confirmed or sanctified 
by custom. A cross is a symbol. To make the sign 
of the cross is a ritual, intended to associate the 
person who makes it with the feelings the sjonbol 
of the cross conveys. A person making the sign 
of the cross becomes a svmbol of faith, whether he 
believes in its power or not. The whole force of 
ritual, the whole reason for it, is to create or en- 
courage the religious feeling. It is never intended 
to take the place of that feeling. We may quarrel 
with certain symbols while they are supposed to 
represent ideas which we dislike, but not with the 
use of symbols, because, as we have seen, that would 
be to quarrel with conditions we cannot avoid. 
It would be like quarrelling with our clothes, or 
with the electric light because it was not sunshine. 

The force or power of a ritual is necessarily also 
in proportion to the number of people who are in- 
fluenced by it and share in its performance. 

Faith itself is only a faculty or mental position. 
It is obviously unproductive till it finds fruit in 
some ritual or S3mabol. Prayer is a ritual. A 
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printed prayer may become a symbol or reminder 
of his faith to any one looking at or reading it. 
But a printed prayer or text cannot constitute a 
ritual. The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments framed and glazed are symbols of certain 
ideas to all who can read them, and very vital 
s5nnbols if they represent vital truths. When they 
are repeated or sung they become rituals whose 
potency depends, of course, on the amount of faith 
which is brought to bear on that performance. 
The framed text is not a high form of symbol. The 
finer S5anbol will naturally be a less mechanical 
expression. It will be a work of art, the direct 
outcome of a strong thought or emotion. All 
magic is in that. Born ^f_i ntense feeling it re flects 
that fedin g ever a fterwar ds fr om itsplf, as an odour 
orjitmospherej. tp . .those ..wha are susceptible -to the 
feeling which gave it birth. And so we have several 
grades or Tegrees^ bf^sjrmbols, dependent for their 
potency on th e actua l^ amQmit_of__ feeling, realised 
in their manufacture, and the true depth of the 
feeling they represent and can evoke. 

We know that its dread of idolatry has induced 
Protestantism to shun any strong expression of 
feeling as a dangerous tendency. Hence its sym- 
bolism is of a mechanical and affected type. Based 
originally on the belief that nobody could ever 
doubt the truth of revelation, it regards any emo- 
tional appeal to the senses with suspicion, as 
untrustworthy and unnecessary. It consequently 
only favours that class of symbols which is purely 
intellectual. It avoids the arts. Pictures and 
statues and scents and colours and candles are 

' c 
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an abotnination to it, inside the church, unless ih st 
very modified form when they are strictly labelled 
" for decorative purposes only " ; but it rejoices 
in texts, for a text only appeals to the imagination 
through the intellect ; one cannot possibly worship 
a text. The text is the lowest form of religious 
symbol ; hardly a symbol at all in the truer sense, 
because it has no life in itself : it cannot appeal to 
the person who has not learnt to read. 

I have been confining myself to religious S3mi- 
bolism because Religion must be the home of S5mi- 
bolism. Protestantism is full of S3mibols, but they 
are ugly and unconscious ones. " Forms of worship 
are essentially magical," says Louis Constant ; 
" they operate of themselves the religious work, 
that is, the creative exaltations of the intuitions 
of faith and visions whether celestial or infernal. 
According to their greater or less morality they 
are a medicine or poison to the mind. Religions 
devoid of ceremonies are cold and inefficacious."* 

This criticism reflects especially on the services 
of Protestant churches, which are certainly very 
deficient in that poetry, magic, and suggestiveness 
which it is the function of a ritual to supply. We 
are frightened of the influence these things might 
have if we encouraged their use. We are afraid 
their fascination might run away with us. We 
have never shaken off the fear of witchcraft, and 
our northern imaginations picture more readily 
the buffooneries of a witches' sabbath and the 
terrors of eternal punishment than the miracles 
of the Saints and the joys of Heaven. Our feat 

"" * The Mysteries of Magic, 
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of fhfe snpematural is akin to spiritual conceit, 
and we have mistaken isolated injunctions for 
general directions. Because we are told to pray in 
secret, we pray exclusively so. We are taught to 
believe that we have only to close our eyes to be 
ih Heaven's antechamber. Heaven is not so 
easily scaled. We deceive ourselves and others. 
The Catholic Church is more modest. It gets what 
help it caA, up that long ladder to the sky, from Art. 
What is Art .? Art is the devotion of our imaginative 
powers to realise the Impossible, the Ideal. And 
that also is the duty of Religion. By excluding 
Art, Rehgion has committed both murder and suicide. 
It has slammed to the door of the sheepfold so that 
neither the sheep that are in can go out, nor those 
outside can go in, to find pasture. This "open 
door,*' this chance to " go in and out," is the neces- 
sary interaction between the life of contemplation 
and the Ufe of practice : between the abstract and 
the concrete : between Heaven and Earth. It is 
the " door of the sheepfold." It is Christ. 

We have, of coutse, to pay the penalty of this 
exclusion, and the Art which does not help us to 
realise religious truths also falls short of its own 
vocation. That, however, is at present outside the 
scope of our subject, except so far that the Church 
which rejects and is afraid of symbols is the enemy 
of Art. Religion ought to teach Art its raison 
iTStre, and become again its proper patron, but the 
illogical poverty of our Protestantisni has so warped 
our reason that we can hardly tmderstand the nature 
of the true symbolism of devotional art. Catholicism 
is^ in much the same plight, for though a traditional 
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halo surrounds its ritual, its symbols are almost 
as rigid and mechanically impotent as the Bible 
Society's tracts in the railway waiting-room. I 
even doubt if we are capable of recognising a real 
S3mibol should we stumble across one. What we 
require is a vivid revival of spontaneity. Ruskin 
has told us that it is not less sensation that we 
want, but more ; and Blake was never weary of 
sajdng the same thing ; but these home truths shock 
our modesty. We have made a God in our own 
image, a God of proper self-respect and starched 
self-control, and we are obliged to worship the work 
of our own brains. 

The tree must be judged by its fruit and symbols 
and ritual by the help they give us to become 
better men and women. Art, in its highest and 
best and finally its only sense, is the faculty of 
sjmibolising our better feelings, and Art must be 
made to realise its mission. If we grant that Art 
has this mission, this really religious duty, we must 
admit that the outward expression of religion, its 
symbols and ritual, is Art, and that the priest is 
the artist, and the artist, priest. 

It is only a question, since symbols are inevitable, 
what our symbols are to consist of, and what they 
are to symbolise or mean. Few savages pay greater 
respect to their " stocks and stones " than the 
average Evangelical Christian does to his Bible— 
the actual volume he is in the habit of using. There 
is no more harm in the respect paid to the book than 
in'^that paid to the idol. A statue of the Madonna 
is a symbol, a reminder of the Madonna and all 
she stands 'for ; a picture of a saint for the particular 
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victory or virtue the saint is associated with. The 
dead bones of a saint, a chip of the true Cross, a 
Holy Coat, are symbols or suggestions of th^ persons 
connected with these things and, therefore, of the 
virtues supposed to be inherent in these persons. 
It is of less importance whether the virtues are 
really inherent in the reUcs, or whether the stories are 
really true, than that they should be beautiful and 
helpful. The tale of St. Christopher is obviously 
impossible, mythical, miraculous, but it is none the 
less beautiful and truly helpful and suggestive. 
Nay ! it seems to me that it is all the more so for 
that very reason. 

The reverence paid to relics, to bits and bones and 
bodies and bibles, may be quite innocent, but is not 
a high form of worship, because they are seldom 
works of Art, and have not the inherent value which 
belongs to real works of Art. It is always well to 
have our currency cut out of good metal. Symbols 
are the currency of ReUgion, and Art is the precious 
metal they should be cast in. If they have not this 
stamp, they have at best only the Uterary or asso- 
ciative value of Protestant S3anbols. And if they 
are apt to degenerate into fetishes with super- 
stitious people, it is owing to the fact that most 
people are as innately superstitious as the Athenians 
to whom St, Paul spoke on Mars' Hill, and prefer 
any S3mibols to none. But the pity consists, not! 
in the imdue reverence paid to such things, but that 
the Church does not supply beautiful, inherently 
educationsd or artistic symbols instead of poor and 
ugly ones. 

The worship of a dead lion, may, however, be less 
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harmful than the worship of a live donkey. The 
whole question, I repeat is, whether what we ^eally 
respect or worship, dead or alive, inside or outside 
our churches and chapels, is worth worshipping, 
and whether what we worship inside our churches 
is the same that we worship outside them. 



CHAPTER III 

/» SPIRIT AND TRUTH 

A MORE plausible objection to the use of symbols 
seems to consist in their apparent contradiction 
of the words of Jesus : " God is a Spirit, and those 
who worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth." But to translate this beautiful aphorism 
as directed indiscriminately against every external 
form of religion, or ritual of any kind, is to credit 
Jesus with the habit of confusing terms in the same 
slovenly manner as we are apt to do when we 
approach religious questions. And before we take 
this popular interpretation for granted, we must 
be certain that the use of synabols is really opposed 
to " spirit and truth," or we must approach the 
question from another point of view, and try to 
discover how worshipping " in spirit and in truth " 
may differ from any other sort of worship. 

Many people, however, consider every conscious 
use of ritual an infringement of this law, forgetful 
' that any organisation, sect, church, or body of 
believers, meeting to confess a common creed, do 
by that very action admit the necessity of symbols, 
however simple, and of ritual, however reduced to 
its most meagre formaUties. 
Putjt would be wrong to interpret these niajestic 
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words of the Master in such a narrow sense. Jesus 
is representative of that supremely intellectual 
combination between Free thought and Reverence 
which marks, not by any means, all Saints, but 
certainly all great reformers. He probed those 
depths of anarchic introspection and philosophic 
doubt which afflict the minds of men at times when 
great changes are imminent. He realised the empti- 
ness of earthly promise, the vanity of wealth, the 
futiUty of sensuous enjoyment, of intellectual pre- 
eminence or worldly power. These He put behind 
Him, but instead of seeing only the blankness of 
despair beyond, and the hopelessness of all effort 
or belief, instead of cringing before an imsolved 
and insoluble problem of life, or fleeing from it as 
an unanswerable and devouring Sphinx, He revealed 
it to us as a divine Father full of infinite pity, love, 
and succour. Where other men bowed. He rose 
erect ; where others found death. He found life ; 
where others saw the end of effort. He saw the 
beginning of it, the secret of all success, the revela- 
tion of all mysteries. 

The necessity for an underlying faith in what 
we can never prove by our limited experience, but 
must always take for granted as well-intentioned 
to us, never deserted Him, and ought never to 
desert us. We who pretend to follow Him must 
accept His statement that God is true and not decep- 
tive, that there is a Providence, a tangible com- 
municative Providence and Law of Life instead of 
an accidental evolution and adaptation to environ- 
ment. But neither was the obvious value of external 
help, or, as we can put it now, the use of symbols 
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of every degree, neglected or rejected by Him. He 
could not, as we have seen, deliberately initiate a 
religion based on Himself, while He was ahve, but 
He laid the foundations for a future one, and Him- 
self fidfilled and advocated the observance of the 
religious ritual of His day. 

Instead of rejecting the use of symbols, it is just 
His constant use of them which separates Him so 
markedly from other reformers. His whole life, 
His whole conversation, was pre-eminently, ex- 
quisitely, and intentionally symbolical. It is, in 
fact, exactly round the question whether many of 
His related acts are true because they are so unusual, 
so improbable unless looked at as the deeds of an 
intensely poetical or symboUcal nature, that the 
controversy concerning His claim to Divinity now 
rages. He was so eminently symbolical that He 
neglected philosophy for practice, and exposition for 
example. " The works which I do bear witness of 
Me,'* was what He said in explanation of His way 
of life. " My life is the symbol of My thought. 
My practice of My preaching," is what He seems to 
say. " If ye believe not My words, believe Me 
for the very works' sake which I do." 

Indeed, the whole position of doing without 
external expression is too illogical to discuss. It 
has been aptly described as " crooning for the 
moon," and so far from Jesus' words being twisted 
to imply that all true worship must be solitary and 
silent, they insist on its being full of passion and 
reality. That is what He means by "Spirit and 

Truth." 

He was no exaggerated ascetic. He was, on the 
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contrary, supremely susceptible to natural beauty. 
No one could have drawn our attention to the beauty 
of wild flowers like He has done. The sparrows had 
His sympathy, and if we do not find Him directly 
advocating humaneness in our relations to animals, 
it was more from the intense necessity of making 
men less animals themselves than from any poverty 
of appreciation of the claims of our dumb friends. 
It is not recorded of Him that He condemned thje 
butchers and sportsmen of His day, but once, when 
His disciples shrank in disgust from the sight of a 
dead dog by the wayside, " See," He said, " pearls 
are not whiter than its teeth." Symbols are always 
necessary. Let us see that they are beautiful and 
true ; that is to say, that they symbolise true and 
beautiful thoughts. If religion neglects their value, 
if the shepherd neglects his flock, they may become 
ugly and untrue, or, expelled from their proper 
occupation of helpful suggestiveness, they will 
leave religion impoverished by their absence, and 
sinking into the sphere of merely secular art, decay 
as we have seen our Art decay. Happily, society 
is more inherently vigorous than any form or dogma, 
ritual or creed, and the large truth which underUes 
all of these, that we must live by faith, and that 
we must learn to express it, will reappear in new 
forms and new rituals, and throw new and curious 
lights on long-forgotten facts. 

The position of symbols in our future religious 
worship cannot be estimated before their relation 
to the whole of life, as well as to religious belief, 
is realised. Not that we can make a sceptic devout 
by showing him how inevitable their use is, but 
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that at any rate we can silence tho^e who deny 
that God cam be approacjied through their help. 
Grod, in His mercy, has given us many ways of 
approaching Him — Himself remains hidden. He 
is a Spirit invisible, unprovable, occult. But deny 
His creatures, and you deny their Creator, or leave 
Him without witnesses. " For the invisible things 
of Him since the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are 
oaade." 

r Thp Puritan will doubtless acknowledge their 
witness, but assimie that it is a passive one. " The 
earth," he will say, " is full of His majesty ; " 
that is obvious to all, but when man would ap- 
proach his God he must do so through his conscience 
only, which was given him for that purpose." 

True ! and the saints' desire is always to be so 
approaching God, to be constantly thus in His 
presence ; but that is obviously a private privilege, 
Uot a public one, even if exercised in pubhc ; there 
Riust be some other privilege to share, some further 
object to gain, when two or three are gathered 
together for prayer. The public opportunity must 
be granted, either because the private is apt to be 
aeglected, or because a chorus of praise is sweeter 
in God's ear than the solitary song, or because 
religion has a communal claim on us as well as 
in individual one. 

^ This is an important point which involves the 
livhole principle of symbol and ritual, for to the 
j]g.e3tion, " Why do we go to the Church ? " the 
natural answer, "Because it is easier to follow 
p^rayers thap to originate them ; because there is a 
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feeling of strength and pleasure in combination 
because we believe in the doctrines of the Church," 
practically admits the value of a custom whid 
becomes S3m[ibolic as soon as it grows conscious an( 
organised. " To follow prayers rather than originate 
them," has been only further crystallised by th« 
Catholic rosary and the Indian pra3dng wheel 
while these rituals or systems have the furthe 
advantage of eliminating the personality of thi 
priest which must be an obstacle to that secrecy 
that personal and private quality of prayer whid 
the gospels rightly inculcate for its efficacy 
But, even in Protestant communions, the reitera 
tion of prayers accentuated by the monotonj 
of the voice, only disguises but does not destroj 
the rhythm of the beads, and the revolutions of th( 
wheel. 

All these methods are only symbols of that puls^ 
vibration, or rhythm, which is the first expressioi 
of motion or Ufe in all God's creatures, whether il 
is seen in the regular circulation of the blood, « 
in the alternate inspiration and expiration of th( 
breath, or in any of the multitudinous phenomena 
of taking-in and giving-out of nature and life. 

It would be easy to multiply instances to illustrate 
this musical Law, instances, which to that strangt 
animal existence from which we are slowly emerging 
carry no significance just because they are so regular, 
and appear so inevitable. It is usual to accept ik 
succession of the seasons, of day and night, of peaa 
and war, of love and hate, of Life and Death withou 
question or conmient, because their occurrence i 
common, while to wiser thought it is just because 
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they axe so regular and so common, and appear so 
inevitable, that they become significant and full of 
revelation. But though it seems obvious that the 
object of religious worship is advanced by showing 
its relation to the rest of those regular laws that 
govern our lives, I shrink from incurring, on the 
one hand, the charge of mysticism, which, to some 
ears, such a simple correspondence might imply, 
and, on the other, the challenge to corroborate these 
views by clearer evidence, if I were to insist too 
closely on this principle of alternation and balance 
as affecting so serious a matter as our intercourse 
with the Deity. 

And yet, what argument is there for the dogmas 
of religion itself, but that they epitomise in neces- 
sarily brief, and, therefore, in symbolical or poetical 
language the laws of life, which we are bound to 
acknowledge because we are helpless before them, 
and, being so, should learn to reverence and obey ? 
He is the highest critic who is most conversant 
with those laws. As soon as our hearts and con- 
sciences confess God, the whole of nature rushes 
to prove His presence, and the very stones would 
cry out if we were silent. But in the ecstasy of 
such a temper we should hardly turn to a scientific 
handbook for definitions of our mood ! 

To draw a Protestant distinction between the 
S3mibolism of things and actions, and the symbolism 
of words ; to admit the latter and reject with ab- 
horrence the former, is absurd. Both are symboUcal 
because everything which is not feeling or sensation 
is symbolical, is a compromise. FeeUngs are the 
only facts, and it is the object of symbols to stimu- 
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late feeling, that it may issue again in the fruit of 
thought and words arid deeds. Hie crucifix is as 
indelibly pictured in the imagination of the most 
uncompromising Protestant Puritan, by his con-, 
stantly dwelling on the death of Christ — and no 
only pictured but worshipped there — as it is by alfj 
the wicked images in the Church of Rome. 

Nature, the World, the Universe, is the word, of 
God, and we, if we believe Christ, are His body ; that 
is to say, God made manifest in Man. To exclude 
symbols, to refuse to say what we think and feel 
in any way but in words, is to limit the Incarnation. 
To refuse their sacredness is to stultify Christ. Not 
to accept the open means of approach fo Him which 
God has given us, which He is constantly teaching us 
to accept by opening our eyes to the beauty of all 
natural things and sights and sounds, is a worse 
idolatty. It is the worship of our marred and 
narrow conception for the universal one. To at- 
tribute idolatry to the use of symbols is blasphemy, 
because it is opposing the Holy Spirit, which seeks 
for evolution, for greater and greater expression, 
in mental and material things. 

Our sanity and freedom in religious matters is 
secured so long as it is guarded by the remembrance 
of the underlsdng truth that God is a Spirit, invisible, 
intangible, immaterial. The necessity for constantly 
repeating that truth, lest we should forget it, 
constitutes the paradox of ritual, of all public wor- 
ship. The essence must ever be proclaimed by the 
examples, the general truth by the particular 
falsehood, the ideal perfection by the actual im- 
perfection. 
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In the rhythmically enacted repetition of tMs 
truth we pass the gates of material and intellectual 
self-consciousness which tie us to ourselves, and 
j^ealise that God is all-absorbing, all-entrancing, 
and all-sufficient. How can You, then, who are 
afraid of symbols, preach the abstract nature of 
God ? Have you not rather materialised His Spirit 
by making Him Personatl, by trying to emphasise 
His nature which you cannot know, instead of 
worshipping Him through His attributes which 
you may and do know. Do you not, by your 
dogmatic famiUarity with His purposes, fall into 
the very idolatry you would condemn in others ? 
Are you not dragging God down to our level, instead 
of lifting us up to His ? 

" God is a Spirit, and those who worship Him must 
worship Him in Spirit and in Truth." That is a 
hard sa5dng, for we can hardly beheve that God 
intends our worship to be entirely a silent one. It 
is typical of our barbarism, of the little real signi- 
ficance that we pay to things, that we should un- 
consciously associate " Spirit and Truth " with 
abstraction and silence. Let us try to paraphrase 
the passage in some more human manner. God 
Himself is spirit, influence, the impalpable part of 
hings, to us ; but We, who are of the earth, must 

orship Him in spirit and in truth, that is to say, 

it only from His own side of divine thought and 
g, but from our own side of material reaUty. 
not the words themselves, if our interpretation 
it be admitted, enjoin the use of symbols rather 
^^Im their neglect, and teach us the principle of 
^'*^^ the very principle of the Atonement, or 
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Harmony of the Divine and the Human, of " Spirit 
and Truth ? " 

Scientific language, exact, dogmatic language, 
can never be the language of worship, because it 
is the intention of scientific language to be literal, 
to say exactly what things are, and we cannot 
say exactly what God is ; we can only talk about 
Him in a paraboUc way, in the language of poetry 
and analogy. 

God's truth is not literal, not scientific, not 
definable, not sensible, as we understand truth. 
It is above literalness, science, sense, definition. 
It is universal, poetical, emotional, abstract, non- 
sensical. It can only be suggested, hinted at, 
inferred. Wherever there is dogma other than this, 
there is limitation, and limitation is falsehood. 
But this is no argument for giving up our worship. 
It is an argument for giving up all attempt to worship 
God from that side only, which He claims as His own. 
God jealously claims all exact truth for Himself. 
If man attempts to use it, he ends in mere labyrinth 
of metaphysic and white-washed walls. That is 
not the worship that God demands. He is not 
the negation of physical and intellectual things. He 
is their fulfilment. How then can they be n^- 
lected by us, whose perfection also must come 
through their perfection ? The whole of our ex- 
perience cannot contain God. The universe in 
length and breadth, in height and depth, in fact 
and fancy, in mind and matter, is He. That is the 
solid Cross of our Faith. Not a wire-drawn reflec- 
tion of our own intellectual narrowness, and failure 
to be all-wise, but an enthusiastic appeal to sight 
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beyond our vision, and to a fact we can never 
wholly grasp. 

We have abandoned the " Idol " theory. It is. 
not the idol that degrades. It is only what the 
idol stands for, the conception behind the idol, the 
idea which the idol S)nnbolises. The idol is always 
innocent. It is our duty to raise the Idea, the Idol 
will follow suit. 

We are all the victims of associations. Let us 
then make the best of what is inevitable. It is 
useless to kick against the pricks, against the over- 
whelming evidence of God. If Nature reminds us 
of God, then indeed is Nature the S3nnbol of God. 
The Tree, the Stone, the Animal, the roughly hewn 
idol, image, or totem is only, in the mind of the 
savage, the imperfect, but selected S5nnbol or re- 
minder of his particular idea of " the power outside 
himself which makes for righteousness." It is not 
ours, perhaps, but what is ours ? What nobler 
conception of the Deity can we give the savage 
than he already possesses ? We have heard lately 
how much money it takes to induce one so-called 
savage to confess Christ, and we are sceptical of the 
genuineness of his conversion. We understand 
why that missionary in Madagascar was loth to 
allow his native converts to visit England, lest all 
he tried to teach them should be discredited by 
what they might see in this " Christian " coimtry. 

A nation's religion, our religion, is what really 
demands and obtains our respect and adherence ; 
in other words, our worship. We call our civilisa- 
tion a Christian one. What signs or symbols then 
have we, as a nation, to show for our practical 

D 
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Christianity ? What are the visible things which 
are made, which testify to the invisible things of 
our Faith ? Are they any other than the very 
material and tangible victories of modem science, 
its triumphs and inventions in mechanics and 
chemistry which have created the whole of our 
commefcial life, the only life of our day, with its 
artificial system of huge industrial towns linked 
by railwa)^ across a depopulated country, festering 
nests of clustered factories, and monotonous slums, 
with their attendant taverns, theatres, and churches, 
hospitals, lunatic asylums, and residential suburbs ? 
What sort of a God do we worship thus ? for this 
is our worship, deny it who may. This is our life. 
This is our Truth. This is the very visible S5nnbol 
of our respected and respectable Deity, the Love 
of Money. 

The more we conquer matter, the less we really 
conquer spirit. While we flatter ourselves that we 
are enslaving Nature, Nature is really making 
slaves of us, and not that Nature which is the 
revelation of God (that were indeed a slavery worth 
enduring), but each boasted conquest which is a fresh 
symbol of our infatuate greed, and is made too often 
at the sacrifice of that other side of Nature which is 
undoubtedly a sjnnbol of God, 

I should Uke to speak in all modesty. I know that 
I am guilty of agreeing in practice to much that mv 
heart condemns, that I help to swell the demand vh c 
creates the very supply I decry. Be it so. I am 
the slave of circumstance, as we all are, up to a certain 
extent. But only up to a certain extent of inevi- 
tableness ; beyond that we are doing the Devil's 
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Irork, and not God's. As soon as we consciously 
help to create unnecessary demands, as soon, that 
is to say, as we are setting people to do work which 
it were better for them not to do, as soon, as in the 
present day of depopulated country and overcrowded 
towns, we are helping to still further overcrowd the 
town, and depopulate the country, we are inviting 
that condemnation on ourselves : "It must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to him by whom 
the offence cometh." 

Let us keep to the symboUc point of view. What 
do these triumphs mean ? What do we do these 
things for ? I am supposing that we still pretend 
to believe that there is a God, that is to say, a 
realisable, spiritual presence, and a kingdom of 
heaven where that presence may be felt. 

If we don't confess these things, let us honestly 
say so, and follow fashion to the top of our bent, 
so long as it amuses us. But if we do really believe 
in God and heaven, we may as well ask whether these 
material triumphs do actually quicken our appre- 
ciation of spiritual things, for it seems to me that 
the first condition of spirituality is, to put it in St. 
Paul's words, " In whatsoever state I am, therein 
to be content. I know also how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound ; in everything and in all 
things have I learned the secret, both to be filled, 
and to be hungry, both to abound, and to be in 
want. I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
me." St. Paul knows how to be independent of 
physical conditions, by faith in the unseen, and in 
the power of his poverty. That is his secret. Ours 
to be independent — those at least who can afford 
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it — of physical conditions, by faith in the laws of 
mechanics, and in the power of our money. 
' I tried in the last chapter to show that the force 
of a symbol lay in its suggestion, in what associative 
thought we brought to bear on it ; in other words, 
on our power of imagination and will. I want to 
emphasise that position, because our modem in- 
abihty to imderstand S3nnbols, or to make use of 
them, is due to the fatalistic apathy which our 
disregard for any considerations but material ones 
has brought about in the hfe of the nation, to our 
indolent acquiescence in the belief that these con- 
siderations are permanent, and to our pride in 
middle-class supremacy, the supremacy of our shop- 
keepers and manufacturers. 

This supremacy cannot become established. 
Manufacturing and shop-keeping are not the only, 
as certainly they are not the noblest powers in 
the world. The law of demand and supply is an 
ine\dtable one, but there are other demands and 
other supplies than commercial ones. The only 
permanent and final thing is God's will, and it is 
not God's will that middle-class and upper-class 
success and respectabihty and apathy should last 
for ever, but that it should die. Only the will which 
is bom of strong feeling — strong sympathy — 
strong imagination — what we call God's will, has 
any lasting effect in the world. The other is a 
negative quality, the Devil's will to which the world 
is handed over for a season. Our life to-day has 
no imagination, no will in it. It is only a hotch- 
potch of lees and residues of wills and bankrupt 
imaginations. There is no longer any determina- 
tion or hope or wish to become, there is only the 
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wish to remain; a hope that there may be no 
such thing as a God's will to disturb our comfortable 
opulence and laissez-faire. 

" If a strong man armed keepeth his house, his 
goods are at peace, but if a stronger than he cometh, 
he taketh from him all those things wherein he 
trusted, and spoileth his house." This seemingly 
simple parable, so simple that we pass it by with 
a slight feeling of resentment that we should be 
asked to listen to so simple a truism, is not only 
an epitome of this great history of the conversion 
of Wishes into Wills ; it is also our condemna- 
tion, the " mene, mene," of our civilisation, of our 
" house," and " strength," and " goods." 

The greatest truths are hidden in the most innocent 
and obvious tales ; are, it seems, most securely 
hidden in that way, lest " seeing we should see, 
and understand, and get converted, and live," for, 
if only our eyes — the "light of our bodies," the 
windows of our souls, were cleansed we should, 
perhaps, mend our ways, frustrate justice, and, as 
Blake puts it, " see everything as it is, infinite." 
We should see the earth, not as a commercial lucky- 
bag to be dived into, and exploited, for our ex- 
clusive benefit, but as the miraculous mother of 
life and bride of the sun, only to be reverently 
enjoyed by the humble, and inherited by the meek ; 
and the Sun as that seer saw it, a choir of praising 
cherubim, and his rays as ladders between Heaven 
and Earth, with Angels ascending and descending. 

The overcoming of the strong man by the stronger 
does not mean the conquest of Nature by Science, 
oh, Higher Critic ; it means the conquest of the 
animal and instinctive Wish to lay up treasures on 
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earth by the divine will to be poor, and the establish- 
ment of the new faculty of Imaginative Faith in a 
force, a power beyond ourselves, and stronger than 
ourselves, for the old one of self-interest and self- 
gratification. 

The difficulty of defining this new principle is 
what leads to wars and dogmatism, and priest-crafts 
of all sorts. How can we learn to define it since 
feelings are stronger than words ? All we know is 
that we have with joy exchanged for it " the old 
man," of our personal wishes, individual ambition, 
and instincts. That which we would "put on" 
instead, is the Will of God. Call it what you like, 
Will, or Love, or Righteousness, or Imagination, 
they are all the same in this respect — that they are 
not as the other, a selfish " Wish," but opposed to 
it, and ready to recognise, and eager to fight for, 
a more sacred meaning, and a higher purpose in 
the world than making money out of it. 

We adore God, but cannot define Him, we cannot 
materialise Him in any one symbol, therefore we 
worship Him in many, each one leading our prayer 
in a different direction to a different aspect of the 
great Truth. To reject sjnnbols lest we should 
abuse them is to refuse a lift on a long road ; the 
only danger is that we should assert that one cart 
can carry us the whole way. We cannot escape 
from idolatry in some form, the idolatry of putting 
the Infinite into finite limits, because if we reject the 
idolatry of Art, we fall into the equally binding idolatry 
of words and thoughts. Some idolatry, some sym- 
bolism is inevitable, let us see that it is the language 
of the hearty and not of the head that we confess. 



\ 
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We are so mechanical in these days, so hard- 
headed, so argumentative, so fond of debating. 
We cannot get rid of the idea that the only test of 
proficiency is the competitive examination. We 
must have exact answers to every possible question. 
To think cleariy is our ambition. It is a false one. 
Clear thought is only possible in proportion to the 
poverty of the thought. The only thing we know 
for certain is that we don't know. 

But it is quite different with feelings. We may 
have perfectly clear feelings, and the real object 
of education is to teach us what to love and what 
to hate. As soon, however, as we put our feelings 
into words, and say, " These are your gods, oh 
Israel, which brought you out of Egj^t,'* we are 
abusing our education by confusing thought with 
feeling. We should rather say : " These words of 
mine are weak pictures of what I feel strongly. If 
they appeal to you let us rejoice together." Dog- 
matism is deplorable ; but dogmas, or the efforts to 
express strong feelings are perpetually necessary, 
and true in a poetic sense, which is the only truth, 
for truth is not the ratification of result, but the 
ratification of method, it refers to means, not to 
ends. 

Nobody knows, for knowledge is God, and nobody 
has seen God. Hence all really religious writings, 
dogmas, S3nnbols, or rituals, are ecstatic, poetical, 
mystical, only true so far as they convey or echo the 
feelings which they try to express ; and all attempts 
to define the end, the goal of our aspirations, must 
necessarily be beautifully absurd, as tentative and 
compromising as a sketch of the Sun. 



CHAPTER IV 

LIFE, LIGHT, AND LOVE 

REMEMBERING that no definition of sacred 
things must be taken in a literal sense, the 
most fundamental and comprehensive conception 
of God is St. John's triple one of : Life, Light, and 
Love.* Life, alone, in the ideal way in which he 
uses it, would involve every other attribute or virtue, 
but if we add, as he does, the less abstract and con- 
sequently more popular ideas of Light and Love, 
which are, of course, only attributes or qualities of 
Life, we shall possess a " dogma " or " theory " 
about the nature of God which has apostolic con- 
firmation, and is yet sufficiently wide and tolerant 
to be an offence to nobody. 

Life and Light and Love. Motion, Vision, and 
Passion. The power to move, to see and be seen, 
and to feel. These three faculties in greater or less 
degree are inherent in every living thing, and are, 
therefore, inherent in their Creator^ They are the 
intangible characteristics of all phenomena, remain- 
ing in their defiance of analysis the perpetual wit- 
nesses of the mystery in which we are wrapt, common 
to all.1 

* John i. 4; John xi. 25; i John i. 5 ; i John L 2; 
I John iv. 8. 
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Nor is it, perhaps, stretching this dogma beyond 
its natural and legitimate limits, to point out the 
correspondence of these three qualities of the divine 
nature to the three elements in graphic act : outline, 
chiaroscuro and colour, because in the artist's hand, 
these three elements constitute in varying degrees 
those pictures, representations, symbols, or idols 
of things, about whose proper aim and use there is 
so much disagreement. Outline answers to Life, 
the more abstract unreal and svmbolic element of 
existence and of art. Chiaroscuro answers to Light, 
an obvious enough analogy ; and Colour to Love 
or passion, which it has always stood for or for the 
absence of. The analogy is fanciful perhaps, but 
it is enough to show, what every true artist must 
feel, the possibility of a sacred resemblance between 
the processes of his own or every honourable and 
creative human work, and the work or Life of his 
and their Creator. 

On such resemblances as these the greater dogmas 
—the fundamental ideas on which our religion is 
built, must depend, when finally its truth is ar- 
raigned at the bar of Reason where all things must 
be tried. And though some of us may regret the 
decline of faith from its abstract and primitive 
simplicity, we ought not to ignore, and must not 
forget the beauty, and, therefore, the truth (for 
.beauty is truth) of the more contracted ideas and 
symbols into which it fell, for they also were full of 
Life and Light and Love. Still less should we, if 
we are capable ourselves of entering into the purer 
stream of spirituality, be intolerant of those who 
are less able to do so, who want the warm touch of a 
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mediator's hand to interpret for them the mysteries 
of existence, but should rather feel the responsibility 
of the artist who knows how empty the idol is, but 
has, nevertheless, to carve it into the best similitude 
of truth he can conceive. 

While our World was young, while men's con- 
ceptions of geography were limited \o the Mediter- 
ranean, and the world was a flat plane with the sun 
for a candle ; while Heaven was just above and Hell 
just below ; while miracles were patent, punishment 
instant, and rewards assured, what truer s)mibol for 
God the Father could there be than a patriarchal 
old man with a flowing beard, whose will was law to 
his trembling children and servants ! What truer 
symbol of the Kingdom of Heaven, the sphere of 
Hope, of Spirit, and of Peace, than the deep wells 
of the blue sky ! What happier S3nnbol of the 
sacred spirit than the swift dove swooping sun- 
blessed, Uke a ray of light from those skies to the 
earth ! What truer type of that simplicity of 
character, that purity of heart which sees or con- 
ceives God, than " a Virgin unspotted ! " 

The natural evolution of thought fastens the 
created symbol to the creative thought, and men 
learn to believe that God is really an old man, with 
an old man's natural want of S5nnpathy with youth- 
ful extravagance and energy ; that Heaven is really 
that blue sky where it is always depicted to be; 
that the Holy Ghost is a bird, that angels have wings 
and the devil claws. Indeed, all our modem ra 
tionalism means nothing more than a petty and un 
philosophical revolt against this mistaken and 
materialistic but absolutely inevitable and innocent 
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translation of feelings into words and things ; petty, 
because it misses not only their beauty and value, 
but fails to supply their place with anything as 
beautiful or true. 

We know now, or think we know, that the world 
is not flat. Our Ol5nnpus has been explored and its 
denizens evicted. The " triune Jehovah " as an 
anti-idolatrous newspaper calls Him in its desire 
for puritan simplicity, has fled as precipitately as 
Zeus. Sunshine is all this tyrant's favour was worth, 
thunder and lightning his wrath. What Justice, 
says the sceptic, lies in either, when they fall equally 
on just and unjust ? No one ever was or is materially 
the better or worse off for his belief or disbelief, and 
except that modem rationalism may have helped to 
demolish that bogey of eternal torture which has 
been a real trouble to many a tender-hearted boy 
and girl, and man and woman, nobody is the kinder 
or the better for his freedom from these otherwise 
innocent idols. 

The symbols are not to blame except so far as 
they were inspired by narrowness of conception. 
God may be symbolised by an old man with a white 
beard, and Christ by a youthful and beautiful 
shepherd, but they must not be represented by these"\ 
figures. Let us see then that our priests or artists 
have nobler ideas of sacred things than their S5nnbols 
can convey, or their words express : in other words, 
let us look to effects before we judge of causes, to 
ends, before we condemn means, to conduct before 
theology. For we have seen that a symbol is merely 
receptive and reproductive of the feelings associated 
with it, and whether those feelings are admirable 
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or the reverse, we know that they, however dis- 
guised, are the masters of all we do. 

To-day we are expiating, as every civilisation is 
bound to expiate, the sin of real idolatry ; but this 
idolatry is not, only or chiefly, the sin of confusing 
the eternal in the ephemeral, of paying undue 
respect to the forms of sacred things instead of their 
spirit, of being " too superstitious " instead of too 
sceptical, but the far greater sin of limiting our 
worship, of not seeing that every man and beast, 
every flower and blade of grass, every lovely sight 
and simple custom is a living incarnation of 
the divine ; every pure thought that leads to 
noble deed a Madonna ; every creative act a Christ ; 
that every breath we breathe ought to be an in- 
spiration and every meal we take a communion 
with God through His creatures of food and 
drink. 

Our idolatry is not that we worship God wrongly, 
but that we worship ourselves instead : that we have 
put our own material gratification before everything 
else, and under the pretence of religion adore 
Mammon. This is the only idolatry that we need 
fear. It is the rampant one to-day throughout a 
world nominally Christian. 

There is no great danger in CathoUcism, none in 
Protestantism, so long as the material symbols of 
each are beautiful echoes of eternal truth. The 
danger lies in this, that our rehgion and its s)nnbols 
are to be found in neither one Church nor in the 
other, but in the hideous and selfish lives we lead. 
Protestant and Catholic Churches alike seem incap- 
able of insight, incapable of stemming the tide of our 
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d^eneracy, tenfold more fatal because they say, 
" we see " and see not. 

Our repentance can only consist in our humble 
return to a truer faith — that knowledge which, like 
the sun, centres in one resplendent source of Light 
and Life and Heat, and claims recognition and 
worship from all things which only exist by virtue of 
its gracious gifts. Nay ! the Symbol of the Sun is 
valuable, because it is transient. " Heaven and 
Earth," says Christ, " shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass." Conditions shall alter, symbols 
change, the sky may cease to be Heaven, this 
earth to be the only World, the bird's flight no 
longer the miracle it seemed. We made idols of 
these things, instead of symbols, and we did so be- 
cause we lost sight of the facts of which they were 
only S3nnbols, the great truth of spirituality, of the 
religion of the Heart ; and Science following with 
lame foot, after Faith has passed, shall fasten relent- 
lessly on our mistake, and torture us till we have 
paid the last farthing of the debt we owe to con- 
science, till we realise once more that God does not 
dwell exclusively in this temple or in that, but in 
everything that has Ufe, and in nothing that has not 
life, that is not stirring and vivid. The actual 
temples are necessary, but woe to the worshipper who 
claims a monopoly of his God. Symbols, all symbols 
are sacred, but woe to the priest who does not see 
through the symbol to the sanctity. Sabbaths are 
necessary, but sabbaths were made for man and not 
man for the sabbath. 

The Gospel of. Jesus is great because though it 
4eals with feelings and thoughts, it prefers the poetry 
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of parable to the prose of metaphysics. It persists 
in clothing itself in those simple idioms, and ex- 
plaining itself by those simple examples of every- 
day occupations which everybody can understand. 

That it is a mass of paradoxes is natural, because 
truth must be paradoxical, but the paradoxes only 
appear such to those who can and must solve them. 
The greatest paradox of all is the essence of the 
Gospel of Jesus. It is His identification of spirit 
and matter, the doctrine of the Incarnation, of 
God made man, the divine made human. The doc- 
trine of the Atonement, of the Unity of the Father 
and Son, and every doctrine or dogma involves and 
iUustrates some aspect or other of this great paradox; 
and when we have once grasped its meaning, the 
parables cease to be only riddles ; they become 
literal examples of divine action as well, scientific 
prose as well as sacred poetry, human wisdom as 
well as divine truth. 

When Jesus says, " I am the Light of the World" 
He does not only mean the inner light of Conscience ; 
for the more one thinks the less reliable that light 
may become ; but the blessed sunshine itself, the 
sacred symbol and channel of that Light which sage 
and simpleton equally acknowledge and delight in. 
That Light, surging through the air and identical 
with it, the air we breathe in alternate ebb and flow, 
that light permeating, surrounding, vivifying, trans- 
forming everything. J i 

" This glistening pearl ; the leaven in those loaves 
set to rise ; this tree ready to shoot out new leaves; 
the wine in that cup you will drink ; this mustard 
seed smallest of things, are divine in their natural 
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use ; does not God shine in them as weU as through ? 
These clouds, do they not dose this day, as well as 
foretell the last of all ? This com, does it not prove 
the truth of sacrifice as well as prophecy mine, be- 
cause like me it must be bruised for your food, be- 
cause I am it, and it is I ? This bread sown, grown, 
reaped, thrashed, ground, mixed, baked. This is 
I ; my Body : eating it, you eat me. This wine, 
crashed from the grape with the sun in it, fermented, 
inspiring, refreshing, is my blood. Drink it and you 
drink me. I am the way, the road you walk along : 
walk it then with a purpose. I am the field, the 
vineyard, you work in : work while it is day. I am 
the door, the gate you pass, the home you enter, 
the fire you stir. I am your father, your mother, 
your friend. I am the shepherd that cares for his 
sheep, the ploughman, the carpenter, the mason. 
I am the cripple, the prisoner, the beggar, the leper, 
the child, see me in them : the man of infinite sorrow 
and infinite joys, of infinite powers and hope. 

" AU these things I am one with. They are in me and 
I in them. I come from the sky in water and spirit, 
in sunshine and in rain. You, too, must be bom 
again of these if you would be my true disciples. 
Get rid of your individual isolated lives which you 
lead apart from these. Spread yourselves out ex- 
tensively as well as intensively, Uve more without 
AS well as within, become more at one with the 
common source of things, the source of all Life, our 
obvious Father, and one with His manifold children 
in every kingdom. Pick up a stone and you will 
find me in it ; pull a bough and I am there. All 
jGOT life can be si^ficant and etemal> so. Verily 
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has the Kingdom of Heaven come to you, when he 
who can feel these truths, who knows and does these 
things, is walking in your midst." 

To recognise the truth when it is told is a great 
step, for though " No truth was ever said so as to be 
understood which was not beUeved," the truth is 
stale when everybody beUeves it. We might almost 
say it is true, as a precious revelation is true, in pro- 
portion to the few who recognise it, so curiously 
does rarity enhance value ; but to do the truth is a 
different thing and a further step than knowing it. 

Wherein lies this Doing ? What is the WiU of 
the Father ? What object has the sunshine and 
the Light and the Air — the Life flowing down to 
earth to take shape there, that we can consciously 
co-operate with ? How are we to show God that 
we " beUeve in Him whom He has sent," believe 
His good news, understand it, feel it, realise it? 
What work are we to do, what fruit bear ? " I am 
the vine, ye are the branches. Every branch that 
beareth not fruit is taken away and burnt, and 
every branch that is fruitful is pruned — educated, 
restrained, refined — that it may bear more fruit." 

Truly, God's business is reproduction ; evolution. 
Aye ! even as the beasts and trees do. Is not 
marriage and the fruit of marriage sacred, as all 
healthy instincts are ? More justifiable work it is 
difl&cult to do, so long as our. offspring are faithful 
and obedient to their call. But we are more than 
animals, however instinctively beautiful ; we are 
Christians, that is to say, we have been simunoned 
to a higher calling in Christ Jesus. What method 
of reproduction are we to adopt in answer to that 
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calling, what fruit to bear in that kingdom of the 
sky, where there is no marrying or giving in marriage, 
but all mankind the bride and Christ the husband ? 

Idlers in the market-place, husbandmen in the 
vineyard, fishers in the sea, virgins wise and foolish. 
What fruit shall we bear to this spouse ? What 
grain will you fill yourself with, prodigal son, tired 
of husks that only swine eat ; what bank invest in, 
usurious servants ; what leaven hide in your meal, 
prudent housewives ? Fpr the question is a very 
pertinent one to-day, and it is better to see how 
things stand, if Christ means us to do any sort of 
work, if His command is any other than a purely 
mental one, than to go on waiting in fond delusion 
of a perpetual twilight. 

This is no cant appeal or revival cry. It is no 
question of whether you think your souls are saved. 
That is your own look out. The time is past for 
saving souls, here in this England of ours. There 
was some truth in this soul-saving, in being " right 
with God," when a man might go back to his plough 
and realise, as he had never realised before, that it 
was God's earth he was turning and not an American 
millionaire's, and that he was ploughing it for com 
and not for profits : or to his brick-making or brick- 
la3ring, and know that he was building honest houses 
for honest people, or to his last, or goose, or loom, 
and feel that he was stitching honest leather or 
sewing or weaving honest cloth for honourable wear 
and work. But how can our souls be saved to-day 
when the poor bodies they inhabit are so hopelessly 
lost that here in England in this summer of 1905 
there is an exhibition, forsooth, of cheap cottages to 

s 
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stimulate the possibility that Dives may be induced 
to allow Lazarus to live a little longer on the land— 
his, Dives' land, that is to say ; without being so 
imremunerative to the master whom he feeds, clothes 
and shelters ? What greater symbol could you have 
of a topsy-turvy poverty-stricken country than that ? 
oh, noble Dives, grateful Lazarus ! Men once 
walked or warred, made or traded before God, and 
the rascal was the exception, swiftly if possible to 
be converted or prevented from working mischief. 
There was some sense in Christ's simile then, "Ye 
are the branches." " Herein is my Father glorified 
that ye bear much fruit." What other sort of fruit 
do you think your Lord meant, oh would-be bene- 
ficent middleman to the human race, than such work 
as this done with human hearts and hands for human 
need in the green fields and peaceful homes and 
under the pure sky of Heaven ? 

Or is it " our Politics, our Commerce, our In- 
dustries, our Philosophy, our Science, our Educari 
tion and our Press," that are going to save us, as the' 
clergy of the New Orthodoxy would fain make us 
believe ? It would doubtless be the solution 
many an inconvenient position, if we could sh 
off all personal responsibilities on to general on 
and regard Parliament as the executive of conv 
tion, floating serenely into Paradise in some sui 
apotheosis of Red-tape. But if these features 
our civihsation were of vital value, symbols of a n 
growth of spiritual Ufe, if we had real reverence 
our poUticians, our stock-brokers, our manuf acturei 
our thinkers, and our editors, instead of scorn 
them as symbols of spiritual apathy and me 
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material middle-dass money^making, we might 
trast to their leadership without waiting for clerical 
advertisement. Unfortmiately we have ceased to 
trust politicians and parsons alike ; their partner- 
ship ceases to have any interest for us. It is only 
a phase of the worship of machinery which is con- 
structed in the interests of its advocates. 

This marriage of the Church and the State, our 
Church and our State, is the Devil's machinery for 
undoing us. We had better leave both alone, and 
begin building afresh. 

There are only two realities for us all, call them 
spiritual or material as you will. . They are the earth \ 
and the sky. Only by patient husbandry, by letting 
as much sky as possible into the earth, by prudent 
ploughing and digging, as every farmer knows how, 
shall our salvation be effected. Earth and Sky : 
Body and Soid : Matter and Spirit: Prose and 
Poetry: Faith and Inspiration. These two things 
alone have real existence, are true. Together they 
5pell salvation. Deeper into the secret of existence 
it seems to me it is difficult, if possible, to penetrate, 
for all vitality, energy, life, must consist in the 
singling of these two. Matter without spirit is, in- 
deed, dead : of Spirit without matter we are in- 
capable of thinking. Nobody has seen the Father or 
can see Him, ahve, but our duty as Christians is to 
^believe in Him, and as husbandmen in His vineyard 
to let as much of His Life and Light and Love 
bto this earth on which we live, and of which our 
bodies are made, as possible. To spiritualise matter^ 
to materialise spirit; to be, while we are in the 
World, the light of the world, the salt of the earth, 
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this is the work which the Father wishes us to 
do. 

I will try and speak more definitely. Things are 
what we have to do and make. None of your politics 
and miraculous ledger-lore of modem commercial 
gambling, and high falutin gospel of " all for the best 
in this best of all possible worlds," but the Making d 
Something, the Building of Something, the Growing 
of Something : Some Thing not some Nothing as 
we have all been too used to making, fondly imagin- 
ing our conjuring tricks were real because they 
brought us money. The thing must be real, must 
be creative, must be our Child, not a slave's bastard. 
We are to be its mother, its father must be God. 
What sort of a child dare we present to its Father ? 
Shall we say to Him, " This, Lord, is the work of my 
hands : see this house I have (had) built for myself 
out of my investments in other people's needs, my 
fortime gotten from their greed ! See how ener- 
getic I have been putting my talents out to interest t 
How many people (indirectly) I have helped to keep 
employed, making bleaching powder, and bichromate 
and lead glazes, and brown paper boots, and shoddy 
doth, and shirts at a shilling a dozen. What fault 
of mine if men and women die in their doing in the 
fierce competition of getting them cheap enough to 
sell ? Are not these the blessed, because inevitable, 
evidences of the Highest of Higher Criticisms, and 
the newest of New Testaments that all work ii 
sacred, all wealth opportunity, and am not I, wha 
have the money, justified in making the most d 
mine ? Does not all this busy hive of labour, this un- 
precedented energy centre in and depend on me ? " 
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1 Yes ! truly. We axe indeed eternally responsible 
Ifor it all — the whole horror of it. The Law of Supply 
ifmd Demand is rigid, but it is neither new nor con- 
Sfined to commercial relations. Jesus put it into 
kery simple language when He said, " Ask and it shall 

E given you." If you ask for good things they 
all be given you, if for bad ones they too shall be 
^v/fthcoming. Which have we been asking for, 
ithink you, Good or Bad ? Jesus says, " Seek first 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and all these things shall be 
ladded to you." We have been in such a hurry to get 
Ithe additions that we have forgotten to ask for or 
get the Kingdom. We have asked for the Bad and 
;got it. What is the Good Thing ? There is only 
fone Good Thing, one Good Work in the world : work 
I of the sort that will make as many people as possible 
happy, and happy Now, not at some distant age in 
[some Bellamy Utopia of mechanical urbanities, 
but work that will help them, and us, to lead simple 
I and contented lives. 

That is the only Christian work I know of. 
Whether it is practical or possible to-day I don't 
\ know. It's a sad look out for us if it isn't : for I 
i do know this, that any other work but this one of 
making, and helping other people to make or do 
I useful and necessary things, and nothing but useful 
and necessary things ; not poisonous and dangerous 
and " labour-saving " things, but simple things for 
simple people, and becoming ourselves simple people 
with simple wants, is not God's work but the Devil's, 
however much we gloss it over with religious and 
i economic and political and metaphysical com- 
promises. 
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Whether our clergymen and our politicians and 
capitalists recognise this truth or not^ whether they 
are conscious hypocrites and seducers^ or merely 
blind leaders of the bUnd, is no business of ouis. 
What I know is that all of us who live by others' 
slavery, or are working to perpetuate it, must cease 
doing so, as far as possible, and live by our own 
labour, or work to put an end to that slavery and 
do with as few things as possible that entail that 
labour. Till we do so we are responsible for every 
death in the squalid lodgings, streets, workhouses, 
and jails of our towns ; and not only for every death 
of the body, but for every death of the squI, and 
honour and dignity of man and woman lost in those 
^labjrinths of crooked competition. I know that, 
directly or indirectly, our pleasure is paid for by 
these people's pain, our gain by their loss, our luxury 
by their want, and that while this remains "in- 
evitable " we who pretend to accept the words of 
Christ, that " inasmuch as we do it to the poor ye do 
it unto Me " are not His disciples, but on the other 
hand^ His persecutors and murderers. 

The wealth of the world is infinite is it, and we are 
not to blame because we have won in the game of 
grab ? Was there ever a poorer quibble ? The 
wealth of the world is infinite for those who having 
much, shall get more, out of the work of those who 
having Uttle shall, with due pressure, work for less. 
The words of Christ are a double-edged sword which 
cuts both ways, and when He promises increase to 
those that have, and rob the poor of what Uttle they 
possess, He states a law of nature which applies to 
material and spiritual matters aUke : only whereas 
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the gain in spiritual wealth may be accompanied 
with material poverty the gain in material wealth 
may prove a greater curse than blessing. 

It is a strange science this of S3nnbols or of cor- 
respondences ; for the correspondence is, as other 
reflections are, too often an inversion. There is a 
sea of crystal before the throne, a mirror in which 
truth is imaged for us who can only see it as in a 
glass darkly, and if we would read it we must re- 
member the due that the first shall be last and the 
last first. In this glass truth is reversed, the bottom 
becomes the top, the left the right ; goats may be- 
come sheep, devils angels, Capital and Labour may 
change places, and Dives, to eyes of insight, may figure 
in torment, and Lazarus nestle in Abraham's bosom. 
Our eyes, at birth, see all things upside down ; 
only as we grow less innocent do we begin to reverse 
the picture, so, in our rebirth to a greater innocence 
shall we learn to rectify the lenses of our soul. ^^ 

There is one supreme symbol of God which we 
shaU neglect, one eidolon of Him we shall fail to 
worship at our peril ; the Sun. The Sun and all the 
Sun means ; that light which makes all life possible, 
which makes the blood of trees green, and of animals 
red, the absence of which brings the pallor of 
death to both. The heat which expands the heart 
and makes the blood circtdate, which intoxicates 
with joy and love, which draws the water from the 
sea and sprinkles the earth with beneficent rain. 
These are truths, you think, which we can remember 
well enough — in the town. No ! The end of know- 
ledge is not to know, it is to feel. You cannot feel 
these truths in your towns, Oh England, nor worship 
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there the God your life denies ! You must forget 
them and him. 

Do you dream He will miraculously continue to 
warm and wet the fields, to grow food for us who 
mock Him from the street, that God and His Son are 
mechanical automata wound up to go for ever and 
ever ? Do you observe how all the machinery of 
our modem life is based on the presumption that 
the great phenomena of nature are mechanical too ? 
In an age of machinery what God could we expect 
but a mechanical one ? The best of machines, how- 
ever, require intelligent attention if they would work 
smoothly, and we may not yet understand, clever 
people though we are, all the laws that govern the 
working of the wheels of this great machine whose 
regularity we so gladly take for granted. 

How reckless, how defiant we are ! Last year in 
my garden there was a plague of caterpillars, this 
year there is a plague of wasps. Last year my 
gooseberries suffered, this year my plums. I am 
wise after the event, but next year I shall be un- 
prepared for a new pest ; my creatures, my children, 
or myself may be attacked ! If there is a hole in 
my roof the rain will come in and rot follow ; are 
there no flaws in our conduct for the vengeance of 
God to pursue as relentlessly, no closer connection 
between our conduct and plague and pestilence, aye, 
and flood and earthquake than in our godless con- 
fidence we suspect ? Cancer and consumption might 
suddenly increase their already terrible tale of wasted 
lives. Who can foretell, who explain their presence ? 
It is not only unscientific it is even bad taste to 
suggest any ethical cause for these scourges. We 
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resent being told that we lead immoral and un- 
healthy lives, and the doctor is a welcome successor 
to the priest when the priest is personal. We love 
a touch of magic in the treatment of our diseases 
and must never be told how they were incurred. 

All physical failing, all pain and disease, is the 
result of Sin, of disobedience to the divine law. 
That is obviously the one, we might almost say the 
only rule of life. To reiterate that truth, to lead us 
back into the simplicity of nature, into the love 
of the Father, the perception of is rule. His what 
Jesus and every other law-giver tries to do. They 
would reveal to us what would be obvious, if we were 
not such wilful h5^ocrites, that the only possible 
healthy or eternal life is the life of simple creative 
energy inspired by Love. But to go back, or rather 
on to this, is so radical a change and would be so un- 
settling, that we dare not face it, and escape to quack 
remedies instead. We confirm and multiply our 
sin, the sin of sacrificing life — other people's lives, 
to our own imaginary pleasure, we lay the country 
waste as no pestilence or war ever did before, driving 
our prisoners into the towns. And then as we and 
they alike fall victims to the vengeance of a violated 
Nature, we seek a futile atonement in further 
sacrifice, and call on the abominations of the 
laboratory to cancel the iniquities of the factory. 
We are still degraded heathen ready for the easy 
expiation of our own crimes with others' innocence. 

Life alone is sacred. Sin is the selfish sacrifice of 
life. Repentance is literally the return to the paths 
of Life. There is no other cure for Sin. See how 
Jesus identifies the moral sin with the physical 
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failure, " Thy sins are forgiven thee." " Arise and 
walk." " Go ! and sin no more, lest a worse tbii^ 
happen to thee." 

In the same way as phj^sical disease will follow 
negligence of the laws of life, so in obe5dng those 
laws, in leading and in helping others to lead simple 
and natural lives, will health and happiness follow 
us, and we shall find literal truth and new wisdom 
in the words of our Master when He says, " Work 
while it is day " in the hght of God's golden sun, 
for in shutting that out we can only foster the white 
germs of disease and death. 

The Sun then is the supreme symbol of God, and 
our highest practical worship and obedience is to 
live in His light, and work by His inspiration, letting 
as much physical sunshine as possible into other 
men's lives, and spiritual sunshine into their hearts. 
And the sin of our age is that men have leamt 
wisdom wrongly, and have come to believe that 
it does not matter what we do, so long as we think 
and talk and get on in the world ; and that the sun, 
and the sunshine, and the air, and the rain, and the 
world on which they fall are physical phenomena 
only (as if such things could exist alone !) and have 
nothing whatever to do with God or Religion. 
While in truth there is no foundation in mind or 
morals alone for any religion, but only in the identity 
of what we feel to be spiritual with what we know 
to be fact. 

The truth of this identity can only be proved by 
experience, by the testimony of those who live it 
to the happiness it brings. So few Uve it now, so 
few who could live it are allowed to, that the time 
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is ripe for proclaiming it afresh ; which is the duty, 
it seems to me, of all whose lot relieves them from 
the Egyptian slavery of to-day, who, seeing their 
fellow men making bricks without the straw of 
redeeming hope or imaginative purpose, can raise 
their hand in any way and point to a better land. 



CHAPTER V 

THE "CATHOLIC" FAITH 

IT seems almost futile to try and persuade our- 
selves that the symbolic position is the key 
to the religious question, when we remember that, 
as a rule, we are either too freethinking to admit the 
need for a religion, or too satisfied with our religion 
to feel any need for alteration in its point of view. 
These two classes no doubt constitute the majority 
of society, and they are irreconcilable. Nothing 
can make either side tolerate or imderstand the 
other's standpoint. That is, no doubt, as it should 
be for the majority, but there are many who are 
too innately receptive to be either dogmatically 
rehgious, or dogmatically agnostic, and it is to these 
I appeal, these that I wish to reconcile, out of these 
that the New Church shall arise. To most of these 
the old tradition or superstition that we have to be 
" saved " still cUngs in some form or other, though 
the methods of the Methodists and the manners of 
the Salvation Army have not enhanced their respect 
for the doctrine. 

What do we mean by " Salvation " ? 

Let me clear the ground by first of all sa3dng what 
I don't mean by " salvation," or don't only mean, 
because what everybody really feels is true, at any 
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rate for them, whether other people feel it true or 
not. 

I don't mean this, or don't mean this only, that I 
have been convicted of sin, and accepted Jesus Christ 
as the propitiation for my sin, and felt a great reUef 
and happiness in the change that has consequently 
taken place in my Ufe, and that I am, therefore, 
obliged to persuade all my friends that they also 
want saving, and try to save them. 

I may mean this, but this is not all I mean by 
" salvation." If you found some one taking poison 
with their pudding instead of sugar, you would 
naturally warn them, and when they stopped taking 
the poison I am sure they would feel much better, 
and believe for a long time that the only thing that 
was wanted to turn earth into Heaven was that 
people should ever5nvhere leave off taking poison 
with their pudding. It is certainly quite true that 
this world would be much more like Heaven if 
everybody did leave off taking poison into their 
bodies and souls, and became respectable and moral 
members of society, but that is only part of the 
truth, and after all, a very small part. It is the 
necessary introduction to salvation, the beginning, 
but not the end, the Alpha, but not the Omega of 
the needful change. 

The Leaders of ReUgious Revivals have always 
been faced with a great difficulty, the difficulty of 
knowing what to do with their converts, with those 
who have been persuaded that their old ways of 
thinking and acting were no longer satisfactory, or 
possible to return to. These converts are hke 
scholars who have mastered the alphabet, but have 
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not yet learned to read. The book before them is 
still a mystery, the more tantalising because they 
can spell out the letters, but cannot pronounce the 
words. And their teachers, for one reason or an- 
other, either because they are only scholars them- 
selves, and know very little more than their pupils, or 
because they thought the first step, the Alpha of 
salvation, was the only thing necessary to perfect 
knowledge, or because circumstances were, in one 
way or another, too strong for them, have felt a gap 
between the first exultation of their victory over 
sin, and the fruit of that victory ; have fdt and 
have tacitly confessed by their very insistence on it, 
what an inadequate way it was of celebrating their 
victory to be perpetually proclaiming it ; so that to 
say we are saved when we have only taken the first 
step on the road to salvation, is premature, is, in 
fact, not at all in accordance with the truth of religion^ 
or the truth of science, because salvation means 
nothing if it does not mean that the aim of life has 
been attained, and the Kingdom of Heaven realised, 
whereas we know that only colossally wise people 
or colossally foolish ones could ever assert that they 
had attained the former, or realised the latter. 

Jesus of Nazareth was, as far as our poor know- 
ledge goes, the most colossally wise person the world 
has ever seen or dreamed of, so wise that people 
have been quite justified in founding a religion on 
what they supposed He taught, and on what they 
imagined He was ; only, while it is easy to be en- 
thusiastic about what we understand of His message, 
it is absurd to pretend to imderstand ever5i:hing 
that Jesus said or did, because in that case we should 
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have to be prepared for a further revelation, and a 
greater than His. What we do understand however, 
of His message, we feel is quite enough, and quite 
diflScult enough, to try and put into practice, and 
quite enough too, to whet the appetite for more ; 
and we acknowledge our inferiority and His pre- 
eminence by calling His gospel a " Gospel of Perfec- 
tion." 

We are prepared, then, to approach this most 
important problem of religion in a somewhat more 
receptive manner than its recent professors have 
been accustomed to ; and briefly, without wishing to 
appear wiser than our fathers, who, I dare say, saw 
further in some directions than we do, we must feel 
that our conception of Christianity, or, perhaps I 
should say, of the conduct that Christianity incul- 
cates, should be considerably altered from what it 
used to be — say fifty years ago, if it is to be of 
practical use to our own generation. 

I say " altered," not " widened." It is a different 
attitude towards the meaning of salvation that we 
shall have to take, and not a less earnest and con- 
centrated one. A general slackness of dogma and 
tolerant attitude towards any opinion is not what 
thinking people are asking for when they express 
their dissatisfaction with orthodox theology. It 
will not strengthen religion to admit sceptics and 
atheists to her communion. Thinking people are 
dissatisfied with the formulas that were popular 
with our fathers, and are still popular in religious 
circles, not because they are rigid, but because they 
are ridiculous ; they say, or would like to say, if 
they dared, that these formulas neither appeal to 
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our reason nor solve our difficulties, and that though 
they may carry a great deal of conviction and truth 
for some, if Christianity is, what Christ called it, a 
pearl of great price, the leaven that leavens the whole 
lump, then these formulas which we are so fanaiharl 
with either do not fairly represent Christianity,! 
or represent a very small part of it, or represent it 
in a way and in a language which is foreign to us, 
and which we do not understand. 

And, of course, if thinking people are justified in 
holding this point of view, and all that the Church 
can do to remedy it is to slacken its hold on dogma, 
and try to put toleration as a principle in its place, 
there is an increasing danger of the whole of the 
Christianity we are accustomed to, with whatever 
real truth and influence for good it possesses, dis- 
appearing as a factor in the life of educated people ; 
for it is impossible to accept some parts of it and 
refuse to accept others. The whole of Christianity 
must stand or fall together. There is no compromise 
between faith in the whole of it, and disbeUef in the 
whole of it. Christianity is one thing, however 
many dogmas it contains. We may quarrel about 
the relative value of its different dogmas, but we 
must obviously agree as to what its fundamental 
truth is, and this truth constitutes the Catholic 
Faith, which, except a man beUeve in the way or 
manner of faith, he cannot be saved, meaning that 
all Christians ought to be certain about what Christ 
came for. 

I am sure this position will be earnestly denied, 
but the recent history of our Church illustrates, in 
spite of constant returns to this " Catholic " faith, 
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a retreat from one ground of belief to another and 
more abstract one. This retreat may, at first, appear 
to those who take it to lead to a securer position, 
but the truth is that it escapes attack, not because 
it is impregnable, but because it is unimportant. 
To belong to a Church one is bound to take a definite 
position in the matter of creed, but in the recent 
advanced theological literature it is hard to discover 
any certainty of belief. 

This attitude inside the Churches is only parallel 
to what is said about Religion outside the Churches. 
Speculation on the nature and value of Religion is 
becoming more and more independent of authorita- 
tive restrictions, so that while we hold that truth 
must be compatible with perfect mental freedom, 
we tremble at what may be the result of granting 
liberty of thought to those who have not deserved 
or earned it, and wonder how the rejection of dogmas 
which have ceased to inspire respect, merely because 
they have ceased to be understood, can in any way 
assist the Church to solve the problems of the present 
day. 

It is strange that some people cannot remember 
that though it may sometimes be necessary to 
destroy in order to put a stop to flagrant abuse, 
destruction itself cannot be constructive. To con- 
struct or build requires faculties of an entirely 
different order, as well as materials to build with. 
The good-hearted but disingenuous anarchist im- 
agines that he has only to overthrow monopolies 
to secure the millennium for all, but Christianity can 
only again become a living force when she rediscovers 
and reasserts the fundamental truth of the Christian 

F 
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Religion, the Catholic and Essential doctrine of the 
Christian Gospels, the early faith of the Christian 
Church. If there is no such essential truth or 
doctrine, in the name of truth let us leave Chris- 
tianity to die of its complications. If there is an 
essential truth or doctrine, in the name of truth or of 
Christ let us discover and apply it, and for the folly 
of imdisciplined latitude as for the folly of a literal 
dogmatism, let us leave the dead to bury their 
dead ! 

Some day we shall wake to find that there is 
nothing between this full belief, or central faith, 
and no faith at all. Our real quest to-day should be, 
not to free ourselves from dogmas, but to find the 
one comprehensive and universal dogma on which all 
the others hang and without the knowledge of which 
all other dogmas are indeed redundant. Freedom 
from dogma which the agnostic tendency in the 
Church is trying to elevate into a first principle 
of religion, is not a dogma at all, and can never 
become one. The Fatherhood of God, the Divinity 
of Christ, the efficacy of the Atonement — ^these and 
similar statements are no true dogmas unless they 
imply very definite ideas about God and Christ and 
the Atonement ; unless, as I say, they involve the 
acceptance of a preliminary and greater dogma, 
or semblance of truth underljring these minor 
semblances. As vague propositions, as independent 
ideas which anybody may hold as loosely as he 
likes, they cannot keep any body of people together. 
Churches must be built on rocks, not on sand. 

The old position of a literal and exclusive bdiei 
in the miraculous account of our Religion, and the 
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way it affects ourselves, a position apparently un- 
tenable by any deeply thinking person to-day, but 
which so few deeply thinking people have cared to 
repudiate, has a great advantage in spite of its un- 
reason. It is an undoubted source of enthusiasm 
to those who can hold it, and without this enthusiasm 
no religion is possible. 

On the other hand, the new position of scholarly 
research and scientific scepticism has a great dis- 
advantage in spite of its reasonableness. No one can 
possibly be enthusiastic about it. It cannot possibly 
become a source of Faith and Vigour, because, as I 
say, breaking down is not building up. So that 
earnest but intelligent people who want to be 
enthusiastic without sacrificing their reason have 
found themselves in a dilemma between an in- 
stinctive acknowledgment that religion ought to be 
a matter of enthusiasm, and the apparently logical 
conclusion that enthusiasm is incompatible with 
reason, a conclusion derived from the fact that as 
soon as research succeeds in explaining away the 
miraculous element in religion, it seems to rob it 
of all that makes religion worth having : faith and 
enthusiasm and joyfulness, leaving them cold and 
hungry. An indecipherable papyrus, a book of 
travels, and a clever commentary, is, obviously, no 
compensation for the loss of those treasures which 
are beyond any power of purchase. 

The rediscovery and reassertion of a central doc- 
trine or fundamental truth and kernel of religion, 
lWouU, I am sure, be an immense gain and relief 
lo those earnest but intelligent people who stand 
fcetween the old orthodox ultra-dogmatic, in- 
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tellectually untenable, but contentedly enthusiastic 
position, and the new broad-church, scientific and 
critical one ; because it would not only justify their 
intelligence, but would also evoke their enthusiasm. 
It would not supersede the old dogmas which they 
could not accept literally, it would explain and 
infuse new life into them. It would combiae what is 
true in both schools of theology, and give us what we 
all want — a reasonable dogma, and a living Faith. 

What then is this central doctrine of Christianitv 
whose loss has taken the feeling of vitahty out of 
our popular religion, the rediscovery of which is so 
necessary for its revival ? 

. Let us, with this object in view, study again the 
two positions into which the religious life of to-day 
is divided. The old position has Faith and delight 
in its Faith. The new has intelligence, and no 
comfort in its inteUigence. 

t Must Faith be always lacking in intelligence, or 
can we ever regain an intelligent belief ? That is 
the sum of the question before us. 

In the former case, to be intellectually awakened, 
is to be spiritually or imaginatively danmed. In 
the latter case, religion will be a stronger force than 
it ever was. 

. Whatever the process may be by which we attaii^ 
the faith that satisfies the soul, it is obviously not 
the immediate result of an intellectual, investigating, 
and scientific frame of mind. Peace was never dug 
out of a law court. The wisdom of God is foolishness 
with man, but that does not mean that only silly 
people are good. It means that clever people, in- 
tellectual people, learned people, rich people, are 
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not necessarily either good or happy. It means 
that there is a faculty outside the reasoning in- 
tellectual faculty, not opposed to it, but outside it, 
and different from it, a faculty which simple- 
minded people seem to have in greater measure than 
complex-minded people, a faculty which is capable 
of grasping certain ideas which the mere intellect 
is quite incapable of grasping. We may call this I 
faculty Intuition, or Imagination, or Conscience ; 
but whatever we call it, it is through the exercise of 
this faculty that we acquire Faith, or can realise 
truths which it is not lawful to utter, app^ra p^fxara* 
that is, truths which language has no words for, 
thoughts or feelings which v/e must find symbols for 
if we wish to communicate them. 

This Faith is not so much, if at all, a belief based 
on scientifically verified data, however much those 
data may be accepted in trust on the word of a 
doctor or the word of a dean, but it is the confirma-\ 
tion which our conscience, imagination, or intuition j 
leaps to render to a suggestion that appeals to it as/ 
true. Faith dwells as it were half-way between^ 
heaven and earth, between abstract truth and con-' 
Crete proof ; it partakes of both, but consists of 
neither. We must rise out of ourselves to meet its • 
light half way. It is the marriage of matter to ^ 
spirit ; it is the mediator between God and the 
world. It is the Christ in our hearts. ' 

Faith has, I repeat, a language of its own, the 
language of sjonbols, and can no more be expressed \ 
in intellectual terms than music can be resolved 
into mathematics. To read or write this language 
turns men into mystics, but mystics are not mad 
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men ; it is only they who cannot read or write this 
language who are mad, that is to say, maimed or 
deficient in the necessary faculty to perceive these 
truths. Christianity makes men mystics and 
ecstatics ; it separates them totally from worldly 
interests, and teaches them to become familiar 
with life from a more exalted standpoint than the 
scientific, intellectual, or material one. 

It is because we have forgotten the language of 
faith that we turn angrily upon the symbols, forms 
and dogmas which constitute its necessarily in- 
complete outfit, and abuse them for not falling in 
with our enlightened criticisms, historical and other. 
It is the old antagonism between science and re- 
ligion, or let us rather say, between science and art, 
for art is still popularly supposed to treat of the 
imagination, while religion has hastened to repudiate 
it. Word^ are the symbols of thoughts and things, 
but words do not make a poem, any more than a 
likeness makes a portrait, or the portrait a picture. 
It is t'he rhythm and the colour, the beauty and the 
joy which make up the work of Art. If we want to 
communicate a pleasant feeUng, it can only be done 
in a rhythmical or coloury way. Religion is a 
feeling, is in fact feeling devoted to certain ends, and 
it can only be communicated through its proper 
media of art, or channels of delight. 

A rigid sjnnbol, that is to say, an arbitrary or 
geometrical one, such as the ordinary cross, or 
triangle, or I.H.S., or any of the modem church 
decorations into which none of the beautiful imper- 
fections of Gothic or true Art are allowed to enter, 
can only evoke a feeling while it is arbitrarily asso. 
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dated with that feeling, or connected by memory 
with it. A true symbol is a work of art as well. 
It not only stands for a set of feelings, but it em- 
bodies them, and becomes in itself a magical source 
of the feeling it represents. 

This distinction is at the root of the whole ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of sjonbols. It is only when 
a symbol is rigid, and has no feeling in itself, or meets 
with no corresponding feeling in the spectator, that 
it can possibly become the source of undue reverence, 
because it can then be made to represent any ideas you 
please by reiterated and artificial association with 
them. Thus, as we have shown, the Cross itself, which 
was once a triumphant and joyful symbol, is now a sad 
one. But a true work of art cannot be mistaken to 
represent any other feelings than it obviously does. 
Milton's "L' Allegro" always must be light-hearted, 
the " II Penseroso," reflective. Only faith and feeling 
can inspire faith and feeling. But it is preposterous 
that, while we know that we must not be critical if 
we want to enjoy a poem or picture, we should 
refuse to put ourselves in a like attitude towards the 
infinitely greater poem or picture of Life, and fail to 
see that Religion is not a science which deals with * 
facts, but an Art which deals with the far greater ^ 
realities of the Imagination and feelings. There are > 
facts which cannot be dealt with Scientifically, be- . 
cause they are outside the scope of science. 

If faith is indeed the door of the sheepfold, then 
surely the manifestations of faith which accompany 
it : dogmas, symbols, signs, rituals, pictures, statues, 
music, scents, gestures, should become imiquely 
important in all forms of religious expression. In 
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order to understand them, and gain the advantage 
they offer, it is only necessary that we should 
cultivate sympathetic and responsive imaginations ; 
and any other education, as of the intellectual sort, 
is opposed to the clearer perception of the nature 
of faith. 

To the uneducated but simple person these sym- 
bols are true because they appeal directly to his 
feelings, if he has any. To the educated and com- 
plex person they may not and probably vnH not 
be true, because the effect of his education has gene- 
rallv been to confuse his sensations with his intellect. 
To the really educated, and, therefore, really sensitive 
and simple person, they are true because they re- 
present, stand for, or symbohse certain truths. 

To take an example. The dogmatic expression 
" God is a Spirit " is true to the uneducated but 
simple person because " a spirit " means to him 
something unearthly, supernatural, and mysteriously 
unlike himself. To the half educated, and muddle- 
minded person it is untrue, because to say " God 
is a Spirit " is merely to define one incomprehensible 
thing by another equally incomprehensible. To 
the really educated and simple person it means that 
the world is not automatic, but is governed by an 
immaterial influence who will reveal Himself to us 
in the degree we believe in Him, and ask for His 
help, and desert us as we fail to do so. 

The exact nature of this influence we cannot 
determine, save in what small degree we are con- 
scious of sharing it, until we allow it the complete 
possession of our hearts. And it is this complete 
possession which, as Christians, we credit Jesus 
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alone with having attained, so that He has become 
the Author of our faith, the Founder of our ReUgion, 
and the perfect union or Atonement of God and man, 
the divine and human nature, heaven and earth. 

And so with those three conceptions about the 
nature of God which St. John insists upon, God as 
Life, God as Light, and God as Love. To the un- 
sophisticated and devotionaliy minded person, each 
of these phrases is a further tribute to the goodness 
of God whose existence he never doubts, and whose 
obscurity in consequence never troubles him. 

To the half-educated person, they imply nothing, 
because he believes nothing. To every earnest and 
rightly intelligent person who is seeking after God, 
if haply he can find Him, these words are helpful, 
because they suggest that our knowledge of God is to 
be gained by reverent recognition of the mysteries 
of Life and Light, and sensation, in the world, and 
in every creature it contains. 

Faith, therefore, involves something to have faith \ 
in, and what can faith, in itself an illogical, unscien- I 
tij&c faculty, have for its object but something | 
similar to itself, equally immaterial and unreal ; J 
to unredeemed sense a stumbling-block, to faithful 
people the only truth : Spirit or God. And the 
central truth or dogma of. Christianity is the ac- 
ceptance of this Faith through Jesus Christ, that is 
to say, as revealed by His miraculous life, and His 
still more miraculous resurrection. " For to this 
end Christ died and lived again that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the living." 

It may seem paradoxical to say so, but the essence 
of Christianity, of the Christianity of Christ, the 
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Faith held not in Him by others, but by Himself in 
regard to the whole of Life, is Free-thought of the 
boldest, most uncompromising kind. All Revela- 
tion, or making clear what was cloudy, comes as 
freed thought to those who can accept it, and is only 
Free-thought in the bad sense, to those who prefer 
darkness to light, or mist to sunshine. The Jews 
put Jesus to death undoubtedly on the charge of 
Free-thought ; would He escape at the hands of 
the Church to-day ? I fear not, for it appears to 
me that He held a far less certainty of knowledge 
in religious matters than the Church would con- 
sider consistent with orthodoxy. 

The endeavour of Jesus was to reveal the un- 
known force of spirit as a fact we might depend on, 
but He never described this force in a definite, 
positive way. He says to us : " You don't know 
the Father, you only think you know Him. Listen 
to me, and I will tell you what He is as well as I can. 
He is not a person, an individual, a character like 
you and I. He is Nature, Fate, unrelenting Justice, 
a stem Jehovah, pitiful to His children as a Father, 
pitiless as a Father to His children's foes. He is as 
incomprehensible, as evasive, as air or water. He 
is impression, mood, spirit. You can only get to 
understand Him by becoming conscious of the 
great fact of spirit, by becoming spirit as far as 
possible yomrselves." Still, I am afraid I shall be 
misunderstood if I say that we should make the 
same mistake as the Pharisees of Jesus' time made, 
if we think that we are wiser in knowing more about 
God than other people. The Son of God has in- 
deed been revealed to us in Jesus, as the perfect, 
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I the ideal man — and He has borne witness to the 
Father — to the fact of a spiritual power controlling 
the whole of life — but His mission, and ours as His 
followers, is not to know all about God, and His 
methods of ruling the universe, for we never can 
know or understand them, but only to believe and 
teach that they are so controlled by spiritual, and 
not by material powers ; to give people a truer 
grasp of spirituaUty, to make them realise that 
there is a God, or, as the Bible puts it, that " God 
is true." 

God is True. That is to say, the greatest, the\ 
only power in the universe is not matter, nor what 
we see apparently governs material things, our 
Politics, and our Commerce, and our Science, and 
our Education, our Pulpit and our Press, but some- 
thing beyond these, something which shrinks from 
being identified in any way with these things, and 
which constantly contradicts them, and must always 
contradict them, because no one can tell whence 
this impalpable thing of air cometh, or whither it 
goeth. Our fault, mistake, or sin, is not in doing- 
wicked things, but in thinking unspiritual thoughts, 
and in having unspiritual feelings. It consists in 
our bUndness or insensitiveness to this wind, spirit, 
or influence, joined to our belief that the very opposite 
of this is true or is God : hard-headed material facts 
like statistics, and trains, and dividends, and com- 
mittees, and machinery of all sorts, mental and 
physical ; in mistaking the symbol, the transient / 
thing, the type, for the eternal : the thing that dies ' 
for tiie thing that lives. 

Not that we can neglect these things, but that 
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we must not depend on them. While we axe in the 
. world, we must be of the world, sons of men, con-' 
I ditioned by our environment, and Christ's work was 
I never to teach us to forsake the world, but to redeem 
I it, to put material considerations in a secondary 
j and subordinate position to imaginative or spiritual 
1 ones ; neither to be dominated by them, nor to 
despise them, but to look upon them as very im- 
portant and significant witnesses, or evidences of 
spirit or mood, and to make them as far as possible 
temples of a Holy and not of a diabolical spirit. 

That is why I say the symbolic position is the key 
to the whole question. So long as it is held, men 
have in the beauty of their lives and institutions 
a guarantee that they are in touch with Nature; 
that they are working the works of God ; that they 
are Christians. So soon as they ignore this clue, 
so soon as they build big cities and live in West 
End Squares or East End slums, and wear hideous 
clothes, and travel in trains or motor-cars, and 
prefer hotels to homes, and machine-made things to 
hand-made ones, and smoke to sunshine ; so soon in 
fact, as they live as we do now, there is nothing to 
tell them how far they have strayed away from the 
truth. 

Religion becomes a set of opinions about things 
' which have nothing to do with life, and they become 
more and more insensitive to the knowledge that 
the sense of beauty has been given us as a guide to 
conduct, till by good luck the outraged feelings of 
the more imaginative among us re-assert themselves 
by a reformation, or revival, of the forgotten facts, 
and the world is forcibly reminded that it cannot 
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insult eternal laws with impunity ; or else, when 
Jeliberate and persistent disobedience to the laws 
rf health in soul and body have culminated in plague 
Mid pestilence, and commercial greed has made war 
1, constant and destructive factor in international 
life, when our civilisation has been fully purged or 
eliminated by the scourge of God or by the hand of 
man, the simplicity of a new barbarism may once 
more offer a kinder soil for the seed of sense. 



CHAPTER VI 

i 

THE REASON OF RITUAL I 

'' I ^O all men and at all times, some revelation of 
-*• God, that is to say, of the superiority of 
spiritual over material force, has been made, and men' 
have learned and lived by Faith ; but the fullest ; 
Revelation within our knowledge was reserved for 
Jesus, who, in the " fulness of time " and at the 
crisis of history, when the religions of the civilised 
world had ceased to be vital for it, was born or sent 
by His Creator, to demonstrate in an unprecedented 
and convincing manner His possession of this very 
facultv of faith which the world was in need of. 

It is not our business, now, to stop and prove His 
pre-eminence to those who wish to justify their" 
irreligion by calling it in question. There are none 
so deaf as those who will not hear, and if the internal 
evidence of the value of Christianity does not appeal 
to these, no mere argument can make Christians of 
them. 

His Gospel can only appeal to people of imaginative 
temperament, a quality which is entirely lacking in 
the foes of Christ. And no wonder, since Christ's 
Gospel is in itself a claim for the recognition of the 
imagination as the soul's very essence, that those 
who have none of it should seek to discredit Him 
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and that the Philistines of to-day as those of His 
nation's earlier history should ponderously persecute 
the Children of Light. 

In the person of Jesus the spiritual and the 
material were perfectly harmonised — not balanced, 
you can only balance things of known or limited 
quantity, but the potential amounts of spirituality 
or materiality in a man are quite unknown and un- 
limited. They were harmonised in the only way in 
which harmony is possible, namely, by the complete 
subjection of the Body to the Spirit. The result of 
this harmony in the person of Jesus was that mental 
emotion of joy or ecstasy which He called "The 
Kingdom of the Sky," joined to those therapeutic 
or miraculous powers which enabled Him to give 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the 
dumb, activity to the lame, revival to the dead, and 
pleasure to the poor. 

But the possession of these gifts, magnificently 
displayed as they were on theory and practice, was 
insufficient by itself to bring about that object which 
we believe Jesus set Himself to effect ; the substitu- 
tion, namely, of a religion of personal aspiration and 
self-denial for that system of cruel and vicarious 
sacrifice which, though only valued by the upper 
classes generally for its political uses, no doubt 
had, then as it has now among all classes, its earnest 
adherents, and bigoted and orthodox exponents. 

Jesus had to fulfil two other conditions, besides 
that of preaching a philosophy of hfe, before He 
could found a religion ; He had, firstly, to initiate a 
new ritual in which His followers could participate 
and so make a distinct body or church of themselves ; 
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and He had, secondly, to identify Himself in some 
way with this ritual, to become indeed its very reason 
or rock. This ritual would, of course, have to be a 
ceremony suggestive of His particular philosophy, it 
would have to remind people of Him, to put them 
in the same state of mind which His presence inspired 
and His teaching inculcated ; and if this philosophy, 
this teaching, this state of mind was so new and so 
strong in men's experience that it could rise to be a 
religion instead of a mere philosophy, He would 
have to prove the truth of it, to carry His doctrine 
of Faith to the uttermost degree possible, beyond the 
experience of men, and, therefore, into the sphere of 
(to all except Himself) the supernatural and the 
super-ordinary. 

Without this element of super-naturalism no 
religion, and certainly no ritual, is possible, because 
a religion must have an ideal ; something, that is to 
say, unattained and unattainable by the average 
man, and yet, with the help of God, actually attained 
and attainable by man. 

The institution of the Christian ritual may, at 
first sight, seem somewhat insufficiently supported 
by Gospel evidence. Let us see what a ritual means. 
It is, obviously, an arbitrary ceremony, expressive 
or commemorative of certain ideas which affect a 
certain community, without which it ceases to be a 
community, or body of people holding anything 
in common. A religious rite or ritual would imply 
that a certain number of people held certain ideas 
in common about the nature of Life, and rules of 
conduct in conformity with those ideas. By the 
nature of the case Jesus could not do more tiau 
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suggest the lines of a future ritual, because the ex- 
periences on which that ritual was to be mainly 
built were necessarily incomplete till the last act 
of His life was fulfilled. While He was aUve the 
ritual, as a ritual, was necessarily imperfect. 
After His Life was over, it would have to grow in 
accordance with His disciples' grip of their Master's 
meaning. 

Christian philosophy is a philosophy of conduct. 
"If ye know these things happy are ye if ye do 
them." A Christian ritual, therefore, must give 
reasons for the sort of conduct it advocates. That 
is its first function, an intellectual one. It is the 
part that Protestant churches love to emphasise. 
The second function is imaginative or subjectivQ. 
It has, as I say, to put people in the same state of 
mind which the Master's presence inspired or His 
teaching inculcated. It constitutes what we might 
call the mysteries of the faith. It is the super- 
natural part of the religious ceremony, and cor- 
responds to the supernatural or super-ordinary 
achievements of its Founder. It deals with those 
things which St. Paul calls " unlawful," and which 
can, therefore, only be acted or symbolised. It 
finds its proper expression in the adroit use of such 
things as music, gesture, poetry, art, and incense. 
It is the appeal made by a combination of all the 
arts to their corresponding senses, in one subUme 

dramaV 
This second function of a ritual, which appeals to 

our senses as the first appeals to our reason, is in- 
tended to give or enhance certain feelings, to pro- 
duce or create a certain atmosphere, which we may 

G 
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call the miraculous atmosphere ; meaning by the 
term miraculous no more than very wonderful or 
worshipful. It is, if we may say so, an artificial 
method of initiating the faithful into the spiritual 
environment of Jesus ; and makes them, for the 
time, live His Life. It is offered as an exceptional 
reward to them, because it is only people of in- 
stinctive faith who are susceptible to the charm and 
power of art. Its reproduction is, of course, sub- 
ject to laws, especially to the Law of Harmony. 
The Law of Harmony insists that the conmiunity 
of congregation should be of one mind, unanimous 
in desire. Jesus puts the law thus : "A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love one an- 
other." There are, of course, other laws which 
regulate the conduct of a successful ritual, but this 
is the most important. 

Nor need we debate how far what I have boldly 
called " artificial " methods are legitimate in re- 
producing the desired feelings. If the feelings re- 
produced are good ones, such as would be approvi 
by Christ as typical of the spirit He wishes to in 
into His followers, the methods cannot be very 
wrong. Granted that there is a function of ritua 
other than a purely intellectual one, surely th 
change from its slaughter-house character in thi 
temple services of the time of Jesus, to the elaborati 
and dramatic service of the Mass, not to mentioi 
what such services might become with the consciou 
assistance of the best genius devoted to such a cause 
is in itself a great and significant advance on thl 
road of a true civihsation. What can be the objed 
or the use o£ any art, if it is not a specialised foiii 
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of the personal charm of a great and unique pre- 
sence ? Such a character combines all the Arts. 
In His society men are eloquent, musical, artistic, 
ideal ; their hearts beat quicker, their sympathies 
are harper, their perceptions intensified. They are 
witty, but their wit is spontaneous and affectionate, 
not forced and satirical. The aromatic smoke of 
sweet gums swung in rhythmical cadence is pecu- 
liarly symbolical of the mental atmosphere of a 
society so acute and yet so kind. It intoxicates 
but it exalts. Perhaps, if we could see it in wiser 
justice, to call a thing artificial is the highest praise 
we can render to human effort. If this appears 
paradoxical, it is because we have abused our lan- 
guage as well as our manners. 

For us, to-day, the question is less whether we are 
called upon to approve or condemn the increased 
adoption of artistic or artificial methods, in order 
to stimulate that desirable unanimity which is so 
important a feature in the success of any ritual, 
as whether we can understand at all the feelings 
produced in the society of Jesus and in those early 
meetings or seances which were designed to repro- 
duce those feelings. Can we in these days of world- 
Uness when ministers of religion point to PoUtics 
and the Press as legitimate spheres for religious 
expression, realise what ideas of o^A^r-worldliness 
or ecstasy dominated the Ecstatic disciple of Jesus, 
or dare to suggest whether such feelings, provoca- 
tive of any tangible result, can be again produced ? 

I do not think it is impossible to discover the 
essential idea at the rodt of the ritual in:je^ly 
Christian worship ; because the " magic?;: kyi itirose 
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mysteries, the wonderful psychic results they 
achieved, results jealously guarded as a monopoly 
by the church as she grew to power, and punished 
with virulent persecution and death if practised 
outside her strictest pale, are in these da}^ of her 
impotence, no longer penal. Witchcraft of all sorts 
has become in these da3rs a lucrative and fashion- 
able business. As the church disclaims the miracu- 
lous element in reUgion, the world adopts it ; and 
spiritualism, fortune-telling, faith healing and other 
forms of superstition, more or less claiming the 
patronage of Christ, are rife in society. These are 
the days of which it has been prophesied : " There 
is nothing hid which shall not be made known nor 
secret which shall not be disclosed." They are 
dajrs, not necessarily fortunate for us in their reve- 
lation, but typical of the prevalent anarchy and 
reversal of the proper order of things, preceding a 
new climax in the world's history. 

In the face of the fact that when the Church dis- 
claims the miraculous element in her worship it is 
adopted and dangerously exploited by unauthorised 
persons, we can no longer avoid the conclusion 
that the second and main fimction of Christian 
ritual, as it has been of all religions, is indeed the 
production of some sort of supernatural phenomena. 

Trance and prophecy have been common features 
in all religious rituals, and while the object of heathen 
mysteries has been the immoral invocation of gods, 
demi-gods, and shades of the dead, the aim and 
object of the Christian ritual has been and must 
beeo^ie again .the moral invocation of the spirit of 
Jesti3 and ;of Jesus only. All religions have dealt 
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in the supernatural. We might say that it is their 
business to do so ; but the supernatural is by no 
means divine because it is uncommon ; it may be, 
and very often is, diabolic. Jesus knew this, and 
deliberately set Himself to oppose the diabolic 
tendency in religion, to determine the legitimate 
extent and direct the energies of the science of the 
soul into healthy and useful directions. He felt 
what an influence and fascination the exhibition of 
psychical powers exerted, and resolved that they 
should be employed exclusively for the highest good, 
in the service of the Father, for the sake of humanity, 
and not for any personal purposes. 

So long as the Church honestly professes a belief, 
if not in its own miractdous powers, at least in its 
Founder's, even though its explanation of those 
powers has become dogmatic or unreal and con- 
sequently incomprehensible to the normal intellect, 
so long the Church will make some sort of an appeal 
to the imagination of her hearers, and fulfil, how- 
ever imperfectly, the correct function of a ritual ; but ( 
as soon as she abandons this miraculous position and 
assumes, as I fear it is too generally assumed, that 
the power of Christianity lies solely in its inculca- 
tion of rules for conduct and not in its philosophy or 
in its mysteries, the Church ceases to be a Church 
in any magical sense and enters on its last and least 
cohesive stage, as an ethical society. 

The object of Christian ritual, while Christian 
ritual was vital and had a definite object, was, we 
have said, the invocation of the spirit of Jesus. 
Why should Jesus be invoked ? The answer to 
this question, which necessarily precedes the further 
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one of how the invocation is to take place, throws a 
good deal of light on passages in the New Testa- 
ment which are in danger of losing force when taken 
as isolated texts, but begin to have new meanings 
if they are associated with a possible central scheme 
of thought in Jesus' own mind, of the formation of a 
new religious worship or future ritual in which His 
own presence was to take the most important part. 
Why should Jesus be invoked ? The reason seems 
to me deeper than that usually assigned by the 
orthodox religious mind of the present day, which 
confines the idea of all spirituality to a feeling of 
moral obUgation. Is there no further reason for 
the invocation of Jesus than that Jesus is good ? 
It is the use of generalisations of this sort that has 
made our popular religion so intangible and un- 
attractive as a philosophy, so unreal as an influence 
to the natures that desire the homeUness and at- 
traction of reality, and, failing to get it, take in- 
hospitable refuge in an agnostic position. 

I have tried to show that the main object of 
Jesus' doctrine was to prove that " God is true," 
that is, real. God He also defined as Spirit, Pneuma, 
that is to say, Air, wind, atmosphere, mood, in- 
fluence, feeling, Life. God could only be proved 
" true " or real by proving that these attributes or 
synonyms of His were not merely actual and powerful, 
but that they were also the most powerful, indeed, 
the only powerful factors in the world. Jesus had 
but one finally satisfactory method of convincing 
people that what He said was true, and that was by 
realising them in Himself, in giving instances of the 
highest supernatural powers conceivable, and identi- 
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fying those powers with the faculties whose truth 
or divinity He wished to estabUsh, and so becoming 
permanently Spirit, Ghost, Comforter, God, Light, 
Life, Spirit, Himself in the flesh or out of it. 

This is what Jesus did or is supposed to have done, 
according to the Bible. Everybody must judge for 
himself whether the records contained in that Book 
are reliable, or how far they are the subtle or inno- 
cent concoctions by interested persons of a later 
date. I have no wish to discuss the position of the 
so-called " higher " criticism, but it seems to me 
that people who advocate the theory that the text 
of the New Testament is unreliable, must either 
suppose that the forgers had such a brilliant com- 
mand of fiction as would put our modem novelists 
to shame, or they must show that the portions of 
the text they think unreliable, including, of course, 
the miraculous ones, have no organic intimacy with 
their context. They must undertake to prove one 
of these aspects, if they wish us to believe that 
what they themselves cannot understand is either 
mythological or interpolated. 

Unfortunately for this attempt to treat religion 
scientifically, the Bible seldom exhibits the dis- 
jointed character that this theory would lead us to 
expect. It is on the other hand, singularly homo- 
geneous. You cannot easily accept the account of a 
speech by Jesus and reject the miracle which ac- 
companies it. The words, indeed, appear more 
often to be comments on the miracle than the 
miracle an accretion on the words. The argument 
resolves itself into the question whether the report 
of the woids or the account of the miracle was con- 
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sidered the more important and published first. 
To me it seems that the miracle has the prior 
claim ; but a really higher criticism ought not to 
reject what it cannot understand, simply because 
it does not imderstand it, and then treat the muti- 
lated remainder as a consistent whole. Should it 
not rather treat what is obscure with respect, as 
possibly modifpng very considerably conclusions 
drawn without it, or as possibly offering a solution 
of a future difl&culty, a problem our limited expe- 
rience has not yet grasped as such ? To disregard 
accounts of events outside our own experience is to 
condemn Christianity to our own intellectual level ; 
but if Christ is all we believe Him to be. He has not 
only revealed what truth we already hold, but 
forestalled all the truth that we shall be gradually 
fitted to receive. This is my consolation for many 
passages that I cannot interpret, but for whici 
I consequently hold a greater reverence, waiting 
for the occasion when their meaning and bearing 
may flash to lighten a riddle I cannot meet. 

The miracles and the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment are in fact too interwoven to be disassociated 
in their origin. You cannot accept one without 
accepting the other. Least of all can you build a 
religion on any mere doctrine of morality. " If 
ethics alone constituted religion Socrates was Christ." 
Jesus certainly phrases His philosophy in an uniquely 
comprehensible and beautiful manner. The vehicle 
He adopted is the best for the propagation of His 
message, but neither it nor the message itself 
makes Religion. It is the man, not the message 
nor the manner. The man and the miracles, the 
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wonderful things He did, which claim the worship 
of the world. " If you do not believe what I say, 
believe me," says Jesus, " for the very works* sake." 

It would be as absurd to suppose He meant no 
more by these words than His devotion to preaching 
and His kindness to people who wanted His help, 
as to conclude that this also is an ingeniously inter- 
polated passage to palm off the account of a pre- 
tended cure. If Christ had not performed His 
miracles, it is doubtful whether His Logia would 
have survived : many of them would certainly have 
lost their point. 

That He did perform miracles seems borne out by 
such otherwise inexplicable statements as, "If ye 
had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would say 
to this sycamore-tree, Be thou rooted up, and be 
thou planted in the sea ; and it would have obeyed 
you." " Only believe. All things are possible to 
him that believeth." " According to thy faith be 
it unto thee." " Oh ye of little faith wherefore do 
ye doubt ? " " Whether is easier to say, Thy sins 
are forgiven ; or to say, Arise, and walk ? But that 
ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins. . . ." ; or again in the accoimt of the 
manufacture of that strange ointment of spittle 
and day, or of His sensitiveness to the woman's 
touch of faith who had bribed the doctors in vain 
for twelve long years ; when " Jesus perceiving 
that strength had gone out of him, turned him 
about in the crowd and said, * Who touched me ? ' " 

Indeed, the extraordinary naive circumstances and 
originality of the conversations which in almost 
every instance accompany His " signs and wonders " 
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make the theory of their invention, or their applica- 
tion to invented miracles, wildly improbable. 

Before anybody could assert that such passages 
as these were ingeniously inserted for deliberate 
ends, he would have to assume a cleverness on the 
forgers' part which would be wholly incompatibk 
with that credulous innocence which we are so 
fond of attributing to every age but our own, as 
soon as it suits our argument to do so. What 
curiously interested motives could have induced a 
great genius of fiction to promote a false belief 
in Christ's resurrection and ascension, by inventing 
such sayings as " Except a com of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, 
it beareth much fruit " ; or, " I say unto you. It 
is needful that I go away, for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you, but if I go, I will 
send Him unto you " ; or, ** I have power to lay 
down my Life and I have power to take it again " ; 
or again, " A Uttle while and ye shall not see me, 
and again a little while and ye shall see me, because 
I go to the Father." 

The miracles themselves appear to attest a pro- 
gressive development of spiritual or imaginative 
control over physical conditions, over inanimate 
things, over the elements, over the vegetable and 
animal kingdom, finally, over disease, deformity, and 
death in those whose souls will meet His in a cor- 
responding faith. Consciously or unconsciously 
the narrative of the Gospels, apparently so simple, 
prepares us for the climax of the whole of His Life's 
drama, the very object of His mission, and the 
supreme test of His theory of existence. This 
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was to show that the same miraculous power which 
He exerted over other people and things, that essence 
of life which He proclaimed as the final fact in 
Nature, as the life which is bom in every living thing, 
without which no thing was or could exist ; the life 
which we take with our first breath and lose with our 
last; that this indestructible, perpetually creative 
and constantly incarnate power He himself possessed 
in a supreme and hitherto unequalled degree of con- 
scious command. He wished to show that He was 
so absorbed by this Spirit of Life, and so identi- 
fied with it, that death itself, which appeared to all 
other men the inevitable end of life and all its 
associations, could not be the End for Him, and 
that though it might conditionise, it could never 
destroy the conscious continuity of His labour. 
It might kill Him, and yet He should not die. It 
might bury Him, and yet He should rise again. 

Though it was this identification of Himself 
with the indestructible Spirit of Life itself which He 
imphed by saying, " I and my Father are One,'* 
it is because He dared to test His claim to the utter- 
most by passing unscathed the ordeal of death, 
and not of a death self-inflicted ; (other masters of 
the miraculous may, for all I know, have left and 
regained their bodies at will) but of a death inflicted 
by His executioners, under their own conditions ; 
a public execution — of aU deaths surely the one in 
which it would be most difiicult to maintain the calm 
attitude necessary for success ; because He was 
deserted by His friends and scoffed at by the crowd 
that only yesterday applauded Him, because He was 
exposed to the keenest torture and bitterest humilia- 
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lion, because He endured all this without quitting 
His beUef for a moment in the unfailing support 
of that spiritual reality He had identified Himself 
with, and gave up the ghost of His free will before 
mortal pain could drag it from Him, gave it up to 
the safe keeping of His Father, to follow and daim 
it again, transfigured, redeemed, substantiated, 
while the world passed His body by for dead, and 
condenmed it to the fate of all material : It is 
because, though seemingly yielding to Death, He 
used it only as the last gate to the fullest Life possible 
to man, that subtlest mingling of spirit and matter 
conceivable by our limited imagination, the Life 
of the risen Lord before His final Ascension, that 
His words and assumptions, otherwise arrogant, 
are the vital and hteral statements of astonishing 
and unprecedented incidents in His own career, 
and not the mere varnishing of average experience 
which our modem apologists of Christianity would 
fain have us believe. It is in this proof, that He 
gave to carefully selected witnesses, of the truth of 
His daim to inunortality, that He has been able to 
constitute Himsdf the tangible Divinity, Hero, 
Perfect Mediator, Intercessor or explainer of God 
to Man, and that He has become the centre of 
Christian worship, the God we invoke on our altars, 
to teach us also how to drink of the same cup as He 
drank of, and to be baptized with the same bap- 
tism. 



^ 



CHAPTER VII 

INVOCATION 

THE directions for attaining this hope, His 
message of good news for us, Jesus has 
summed up in words which, if not altogether easy 
to understand, leave at least no metaphysical 
ambiguity about them. They are, to deny our- 
selves, to take up our cross, and follow Him. 

The cross He bids us carry is not only the cross 
of the inevitable suffering which must always 
accompany the adoption of a life so strangely 
antagonistic to the life of the world — ^not only the 
cross of suffering and grief which we are accus- 
tomed to associate solely with a conscientious 
obedience to the Christian discipline, and to ex- 
aggerate the importance of, till every sane, and 
young, and vigorous mind shrinks from confessing 
to its burden of unrelieved sorrow, morbid intro- 
spection, and undefined ideals : it is not only the 
symbol of His sacrifice and terrible death, nor 
even the penalty we have ourselves to pay, less 
to purchase Heaven than to satisfy Hell, in in- 
evitable expiation sooner or later for our deviations 
from the straight path ; but also the eternal symbol 
of the secret of His life, of His peculiar hfe, of His 
power and triumph over circumstance, and of the 
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m3^tery of His creative, healing and recuperative 
powers. It is the s)anbol of the tree of hfe, whose 
fruit in fulfilment of prophecy He bids us re- 
enter paradise to gather. It is the sign of His faith, 
of His ready command, and never-failing re-, 
source and refuge in the Father's will which is all 

We have grown accustomed, how falsely let us 
hasten to acknowledge, to think that reUgion is 
only a change of mind and has no corresponding 
effect on our work, on the way in which we dig or 
sow, or play or paint. This would be a contra- 
diction of that correspondence which underlies 
the whole science of S5anbology. Rehgion has 
as much to do with hfe as it has with thought, 
as much with matter as with spirit. I shall insist 
on this point as peculiarly the Christian one. Re- 
ligion relates to everything inside us, and outside 
us. It is not only contemplative and reflective, 
it is practical and energetic. It is a gospel of such 
import that the counter and the workshop have 
to be left, the nets and the boats deserted, family 
and business ties disregarded, till the secret is re- 
vealed, the mystery of life laid bare. 

Then, whether we take up this cross as a torch 
of fiery light to others, or return to shop or bench, 
or ship, or family, a new principle inspires us: 
we no longer work as we used to work, wirming 
from a stubborn world our right to live in it ; no 
longer in the sweat of our face shall we eat bread 
till we return unto the dust out of which we were 
formed, and to whose thraldom we were con- 
demned« That curse is removed, we have circum- 
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vented the enemy, he is with us, we have won the 
world, th^ seasons are for us. Nothing can 
longer offend, ever5rthing is good, everything in its 
season welcome. His words are literally true : 
"Every one that hath left houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for My sake, and for the gospel's sake, 
shall receive a hundred-fold now in this time, 
with persecutions (truly, but not without joy), and 
in the world to come, eternal Ufe." 

Can we believe it, do we believe it ? For that 
is the exchange the cross symbolises : always a 
practical gain, many brothers and sisters for a few, 
much land for a little, infinite wealth here and here- 
after. It is this element of increase that is so 
marked a characteristic of His promises. This 
power of faith is to grow in us constantly, like a 
grain of mustard seed, not a small quantity, but a 
large one, evolving from small beginnings. He is 
the great apostle of the evolution of the soul of 
man, preaching renimciation not as an end in itself, 
but as the necessary outlay or investment to procure 
an ever-increasing interest. 

Let us try and epitomise what has been exceedingly 
difficult to say, in spite of 2000 years of a professed 
understanding of our Master's thoughts ; or rather, 
for we would fain be orthodox, let us take the chief 
apostle's explanation of what Christianity means, 
only now let us read it as free as possible from the 
obscurity that traditional reverence, or traditional 
carelessness has surrounded it with. 

We might read, but for the length of it, the whole 
oi the second chapter of the Acts ol the Apostks, 
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which contains the account of the first fire-baptism 
and realisation of their mission by the new church, 
and St. Peter's enthusiastic explanation of it. The 
Holy Ghost descended on the disciples in the form 
of fiery, forked tongues, and " sat upon each one of 
them, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to talk with other tongues/' This 
unprecedented performance naturally brought a 
crowd of people to the spot, demanding an ex- 
planation, which spokesman Peter forthwith de- 
livers. 

He refutes the accusation of drunkenness against 
himself and his friends, and declares that these 
mysterious phenomena are what Joel prophesied 
should happen "in the last days, before the day 
of the Lord." For the first time, he grasps that 
his Master's real object was to give men a different 
and a greater conception of life—to found a church, 
and not a state, and only to alter material conditions 
through mental ones ; that, having done all that 
was possible for a man to do to convince others 
of the truth of what He taught, even to the pitch 
of being killed on its account, He had miraculously 
and unexpectedly reappeared, and then again, in 
an equally miraculous, but fully evidenced manner, 
returned to God as the source of life, in order to shed, 
by a process beyond our knowledge. His own sacred 
influence, personality, or enthusiasm on the faithful 
friends He had chosen to represent Him, and sys- 
tematise His teaching. 

And so he burst out : " Men of Israel, hear these 
words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you by miracles and signs and wonders, 
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which God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye 
yourselves also know " (St. Peter has quite a vulgar 
love of the miraculous — it is that which somehow 
he remembers before anything else) " Him being 
^deUvered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
^Icnowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain : whom God hath 
raised up, having repealed the birth-pangs of Death, 
because it was not possible He should be holden of 
it,^^ He then quotes David as prophesying this 
particular immunity for the Messiah who should 
succeed him, and for that very reason identifies 
Jesus with that Messiah, or Christ. " He (David), 
seeing this before spake of the resurrection of Christ, 
that His soul was not left in Hell (Hades, the grave) 
neither His flesh did see corruption. This Jesus 
hath God raised up (from the dead) whereof we all 
are witnesses. Therefore, being by the right hand 
of God exalted, and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth 
this, which ye now see and hear. . . . Therefore, 
let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ ; " Master of our bodies and 
our hearts. 

And when the people, " pricked to the heart," 
ask what they shall do under the circmnstances, 
Peter replies : " Repent, and be baptized, every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, to get rid 
of your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our God shall call unto Him. 

H 
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And with many other words He gave evidence, and 
exhorted them, saying: *Save yourselves from 
this crooked generation.' *' 

Now surely in this speech of St. Peter's Ues, if 
anywhere, the gist of the Christian religion. Sub- 
sequent experience may intensify or add to it, 
but not even the authority of Ecumenical Councils 
could alter or correct such a prominent statement 
and apology of the early Church. Let us gather 
this statement into its definite heads. 

(i) You, the world, are witnesses of Jesus' 
miracles, of His crucifixion, and of this miraculous 
descent of the Holy Ghost. 

(2) We, on whom this Holy Ghost has descended, 
are witnesses of His resurrection and ascension. 

(3) Therefore, Jesus fulfils the prophecies of the 
Messiah, and is Lord and Christ, the Founder of a 
new dispensation. 

(4) The conditions of the membership into this 
new Church are {a) repentance, i.e., holding a 
different or reverse opinion about things than 
" the world " holds, and (6) baptism, or formal 
admission into the community, in the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

(5) The reward of initiation is the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Other benefits follow, other privileges, " breaking 
of bread, and prayers," but they are consequent 
on this gift smd not conditions of membership. 
For the early Church, according to its canonical 
history, is quite consistently clear on this point: 
that its object is primarily to " witness " to the 
miracidous confirmation of the truth of its Founder^s 
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message. And though it is usual, on St. Paul's 
own confession, to credit him with Uttle more than 
diplomatic cleverness when he cried out before the 
Sanhedrim : " Touching the hope and resurrection 
of the dead I am called in question," it was because 
he avoided the personal issue in the general question 
that he thought himself, afterwards, to blame ; 
while he certainly voiced, not only his own interest, 
but that of all time, in the most absorbing issue 
that can affect mankind. Indeed, whatever sub- 
sidiary ideas, dogmas, and traditions may cluster 
round the core of rehgion, and help to mystify its 
purpose, we can finally conceive of no " Faith," 
or at least of none that can finally affect our happi- 
ness as well as our conduct, which does not in some 
form or other pretend to solve the problem of Life, 
by abcdishing Death and offering us Immortality. 

The first mention of Christianity as a definite 
religious sect occurs in the 26th verse of the nth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles : " The disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch." Every 
mention of belief prior to that statement must 
consequently carry enormous authority in deter- 
mining what a Christian, even in these enUghtened 
days, is bound to beUeve if he calls himself by that 
name ; and no one who impartially reads the first 
chapters in that book and accepts their authority 
can refuse the all-important evidence they contain, 
that this belief in imraortahty, as taught and exem- 
plified by their Master, was the reason of its faith 
in the early Christian Church. 

Let us see what mention is made of it. First 
there is Christ's own commission to His disciples 
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(Acts L 8) : " Ye shall be my witnesses." Wit- 
nesses of what, about Me, think you ? 

Let us read how they began to witness. St. 
Peter is ahnost the only spokesman in these passages, 
for the fury of his executioners interrupted Stephen 
before he could reach the climax of his defence, in 
the only other speech of any dimension, and it is 
worth, perhaps, remembering that Peter is the 
" rock " of the Church, and the first " vicar," 
whose utterances may be supposed to carry some 
weight. 

Now, the Apostles* first duty after the Ascension 

is to appoint a successor to traitor Judas, and Peter 

thus epitomises the necessary conditions of that 

appointment (Acts i. 21, 22) : " Of the men, 

therefore, which have companied with us all the 

time that the Lord went in and out among us, 

beginning from the baptism of John, unto the day 

He was received up from us (the Ascension), of 

these must one become a witness with us of His 

resurrection.^^ The next piece of evidence is Peter's 

explanation of the Penticostal phenomenon which 

we have already analysed, as typical of the whole 

evidence. Then, after the healing of the lame man 

at the Gate Beautiful, and in explanation of that 

miracle, Peter says (Acts iii. 14) : " Ye denied 

the Holy and Just One . . . and killed the Prince of 

Peace ; whom God raised from the dead ; whereof 

we are witnesses.^^ Still more convincing is the 

passage in chap. iv. i, 2, that the Priests, and 

the Captain of the Temple, and the Sadducees, 

came upon them, "being sore troubled because 

they taught the people, and proclaimed in Jesus 
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the Resurrection from the dead,''' And Peter's 
triumphant words : " Be it known unto you all, 
that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom 
ye crucified, and whom God raised from the dead . . . 
doth this man stand here before you whole." And 
so (v. 33), "with great power gave the Apostles 
their witness of the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus.''' 

The same " witness " is St. Peter's only defence 
before the Council in chap, v., and, in fact, 
wherever he is called upon to explain his faith, 
it is the same argument. For instance, to Cornelius, 
in chap. x. 40 : " Him God raised up the third 
day, and gave Him to be manifest, not unto all the 
people, but unto witnesses . . . even to us, who 
did eat and drink with Him after He rose from the 
deadr 

There is no mention in any of these passages — no 
suggestion — of the modem doctrine of a propitia- 
tory atonement. That only comes in later, when 
it seemed necessary to correlate the new ritual to 
the old. From the Christian standpoint, which 
must always be one of mercy and not sacrifice, 
the doctrine can only be used in a poetical or S5nn- 
bolical sense, never in a literal one. 

It is the apparent inability of modem dogmatic 
Christianity to define for its hearers the difference 
between the language of faith and the language of 
conmion sense, its insensitive confusion of the former 
with the latter, that shocks the perceptive as well 
as the logical mind. It has associated spirituality 
with the renunciation of reason, because it could 
not show that it was really the assertion of it. 
In its horror of miraculous clap-trap it has 
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invited sceptidsai by confining all miraculodd 
power to Jesus. This false impression of spirituality 
has been so strong that it has become extremely 
difficult to read Christ's own words in their literal 
or material sense, and because they are smothered 
in a halo of sanctimonious sentiment which it is 
treason to touch, their prime import is lost. 

When Christ ssiys : " I am come that ye may 
have life, and have it more abundantly," He means 
life as we know it, as human ph}^ical energy, not 
as a spiritual or mental condition only. Why should 
we have different meanings for common words 
when they occur in the Bible ? Why should Life 
mean one thing from the religious point of view, 
and another from the secular ? Jesus Christ came 
to give us His energy, to show us how to get it 
and preserve it ; aye, miraculously, if you will. 
Our mistake or sin consists in limiting " Life " 
to ph3^ical movement, which is only the effect 
of Ufe in matter, and in not seeing that all energy 
is mysterious and miraculous, while physical move- 
ment is no more Life than the motion of a piston 
is steam. Life is spirit. 

We are now in a better position to answer the 
question we set ourselves : " Why Jesus is to be 
invoked ? " He is to be invoked because He is 
the guardian and giver of this energy or eternal 
Life, which from any point of view is the one de- 
sirable thing in this or any world. It is called 
" eternal " to prevent the idolatry of beUeving 
that when the body ceases to obey its bidding, 
the impulse ceases too. The epithet " eternal ** 
is really redundant, because Life is spiritual, that 
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is to say^ beyond the limitations of space and time> 
but it is also used to expose the opposite error of 
supposing that our physical energies have nothing 
to do with spirit, while really for us in the world 
it has everything to do with it, and all movement 
is the miraculous evidence of its presence. 

In answer to the further question : " How is 
Jesus to be invoked ? " we must of course answer 
that the method of His invocation is the central 
function of the Christian ritual. If it is successful, 
if the spirit of Life is really invoked and answers 
invocation, it is a tribute to the truth of Christianity, 
it is a confirmation of its pretensions. If it is not 
successful, Christianity is either untrue, because 
its Founder's promise is not kept, or we are not 
keeping the rules for performing the rite. 

That is a question for the Church to answer, 
immediately, if she wishes to Uve. It is an import- 
ant one in these days, for if the only function of 
religion is to become a sort of ethical and political 
policeman, it would be as well to transfer our 
more subjective adoration to the mysteries of 
chemistry, the cult of athletics, or the potencies of 
radium, as the new lucifer with vibration in his 
wings. 

What are the conditions for successful invoca- 
tion ? Obviously the first and great essential 
condition is Faith. " ^Vhatever ye ask, beUeve ye 
have received it, and ye shall receive it." This 
rule holds good for any number of people, as well 
as for the single believer : " Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name," — that is to 
say in the belief and philosophy that Jesus taught, 
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they must agree as to what they are asking for» 
otherwise they cannot, corporately, be said to be 
believing. Perfect harmony is therefore the second 
condition of successful invocation, and this harmony, 
as it is superficially true of several, must be also 
binding on the individual, who shall be in harmony 
^ with himself ; body and soul and spirit agreeing 
in the single prayer of the whole man. 

The object of all asceticism, of all monastic rule, 
has been to produce this harmony in the individual 
and in the community. Happy they who have 
reached it ! The promise of Jesus, if paradoxical, 
is consistent with nature : " Get yourself in touch 
with the Spirit of Health, Wholeness, or Holiness, and 
all things are yours." The value of His gospel lies in its 
hope, its promise, its certainty ; its insistence that 
if the mind is suflBiciently aspirational, sufficiently 
fsdthful, brother body, fede claudo, will follow. 

But, in his stubborn ignorance of the invocatory 
value of a congregation united in a definite desire, 
as also in his terror of symbols and ritual, the 
Protestant extremist has not only missed the main 
object of public worship, but lost the due which 
would keep his idea of spirituality practicable and 
sane, for we have seen that the business of religion 
is to reconcile our aspirations with our practice; 
is, in fact, to spiritualise matter, or to materialise 
spirit. 

The religion of dissent is obliged to dwindle 
down more and more with the expression of a 
private understanding between a man's maker and 
himself, to insist on " secret '' more than on public 
prayer. But Jesus was no dissenter. The pub- 
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licity He hated was the h3rpocrite's public per- 
formance of his private devotions, and though 
He knew that He was undermining the reHgion of 
His day, He shared and advocated its ritual. g^ 

Given Faith, and Harmony of purpose, the third 
essential of a successful invocation is the ritual 
proper, the use of such rites and symbols as will 
gather up the faiths of the individuals present, 
and direct their harmony into a single expression 
of desire, whether their prayer is for the spirit of 
Christ or for any special object which special stress 
may impel the Church to desire. Ritual is, as we 
explained in an earUer chapter, the means, medium, 
or machinery of Faith and Feeling, those ^ vital 
faculties of the soul. Ritual, alone, is impotent or 
worse, for as St. Paul says : " He that eateth and 
drinketh the Lord's Supper eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself (' damnation ' in the 
authorised version) if he discern not the Body," 
that is to say, surely, if he does not perceive the 
S3nnbolism of this act, if he does not realise through 
the strength of his faith and the harmony of himself 
and his friends, the miraculous efficacy of the 
symbol of bread and wine. " For this cause," 
he continues, namely, your want of imagination, 
your inability to understand, " many among you 
are weak and sickly, and not a few sleep " (i Cor. 
xi. 29). 

St. Paul apparently has as strong views about 
the physical efficacy of religion as St. Peter has. 
They were both Faith-Healers of the deepest dye, 
saving souls and bodies by the formula their teacher 
had left them. This formula accompanies every 
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raiiacle. There is no secret abcmt it. No jealoiisy 
is possible. St. Peter, like St. Paul, would bo 
only too delighted if all the world were such as 
himself, capable of wielding the same authority. 
After curing the lame man, he pubUcly explains 
how the miracle has been effected. " By faith in 
His name hath His name made this man strong 
whom ye behold and know ; yea, the faith which is 
through Him hath given him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all," which means neither 
more nor less than that St. Peter had sufficient faith 
in the magical power of his Master's teaching or 
in His invisible presence and help, to invoke Him 
by name^ using, that is to say, His name as a fetisb» 
or focus of concentration, for healing a cripple at 
the church's door. 

We may well wonder whether our modem faith 
is wiser or greater because it has eliminated so large 
a function as the care or cure of the body, or ask 
what kind of sublime spirituahty we have attained 
which is helpless before a headache, and avoids 
the vulgarity of a common miracle. 

It is because reUgion has shrunk, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, into the personal and preliminary phase of con- 
viction of sin and of the restoration of harmony between 
the individual conscience and God — ^which I have 
called the Alpha of Salvation — that the real power 
and object of public worship with its commimistic 
feeling of enthusiasm and practical benefit has been 
lost sight of, and that it has lapsed into an impotent 
ceremony, with no deeper association of sentiment 
than that we are doing God a "service," instead 
of asking Him to do us one. A wiser and wider 
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ootiception of the laws of life which Jesus tried 
to instil into our minds without using scientific 
language, with greater insight into the real wants of 
the world arising from our national sins of luxury 
and frivolity and selfishness, might give a keener 
zest and a more truly spiritual purpose to our 
religious services. It would relieve, if only with its 
uncompromising admission of our shortcomings, 
the monotony, the stereot5rped apathy and conceit 
of the unemotional orthodox performance, and 
perhaps help us to realise that when Jesus says, 
" If two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
an5rthing they shall ask, it shall be done for them 
of My Father which is in Heaven," He really means 
it. 

The success of the meetings in the recent Welsh 
Revival is due almost entirely to their faith and 
unanimity, consciously or unconsciously expressed. 
The congregation is there to invoke a Holy, or 
Healthy Spirit, and a Holy, or Healthy Spirit 
certainly answers their prayer. They have the 
first desideratum of Faith. The Welsh collier is, 
whatever bad habits he may have acquired, essen- 
tially a faithful person. Religion has had a great 
hand in his bringing up. Religion in Wales is more 
popular than it is in England. It is more demo- 
cratic. Higher criticism and higher scepticism 
have not touched him. His sins are those of 
passion, not of intellect, as ours are. But they 
not only have the fii:st essential condition of success 
in their faith, they have the second also, in their 
harmony : armed with these powers the^^Welsh 
colliers simution what Holy Ghost they are capable 
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of summoning, and summon Him successfully. He 
is a gentle, loving, aspirational Comforter, quite 
the Sunday School Holy Ghost, innocently imde- 
nominational. His sphere of control is limited to 
purely personal relations with men. He is not 
particularly interested in social or political matters, 
and is quite orthodox, and exoteric ; but for us just 
now, the main truth underlying these reUgious 
phenomena which seem characteristic of the Welsh 
temperament or the Welsh society, is that prayer 
is answered when the suppliants are faithful and 
agreed. 

To scoff at the phenomena as h3^terical, and its 
effects as evanescent, is outside the question, and 
unscientific. We are not now discussing their 
nature and permanence, but why they occur. 
Agreement is comparatively a simple matter in 
South Wales, because society there is exceptionally 
monotonous. There is only one class, the miners ; 
only one profession, mining ; only one standard of 
living, the miner's ; only one source of wealth, 
coal. Given such conditions as these, the result 
is to a certain degree calculable. A revival of 
religion emanating from the army would invoke 
a Christian Mars ; on the Stock Exchange, a Chris- 
tian Hermes. The one would be interested in the 
ideas of morality involved in war, the other in those 
involved in exchange and commerce. A kindly 
Pluto is the God of Wales ; He gropes resonantly 
underground, looking for warmth and Ught. 

I do not speak in any derogatory tone. Jesus' 
law is absolute : " Ask, and it shall be given you— 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
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you." What you pray for you shall have. What 
God you imagine, you shall get, or let us rather 
say; what part of God you invoke, successfully, 
will appear unto you. It is idle to pretend that 
Joan of Arc conceives God as St. EUzabeth does, 
or that Dr. Torrey and the Cure D'Ars could run 
a mission together. The soul that prays for hght, 
the receptive soul of David, humbly preferring 
wisdom, shall doubtless receive what revelation it 
is capable of receiving : that is surely the best 
gift any one can receive, but the soul that begins its 
prayer with the assumption that it is in God's 
confidence, gets also what it asks for : confirma- 
tion of that confidence, and no more. 

But there are other prayers than we offer on our 
knees. Every desire of the soul persisted in, every in- 
tentional blessing or curse, is a prayer to the Infinite 
from the finite, and is answered. The Infinite answers 
every prayer, but we must not hold Him responsible 
for the consequences. A curse invoked on our 
enemy^s head may fall on our own. Radium 
may prove to be a source of spontaneous generation, 
but let us beware what sort of " untoward " gene- 
ration we produce from such a source. The sun 
is a surer, saner, and safer means of generation. 
Let us keep his hght clean and free ! We can 
mould the future as we will by the purity of our 
prayers : let us ask in faith, not in inquisitiveness ! 
The prayer God loves best is that of the Virgin Soul : 
" Behold the handmaid of the Lord : be it unto me 
according to Thy Word." Thus, the Virgin Birth 
is an eternal truth. No other marriage must be 
allowed to contaminate the espousals of a jealous 
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God. No Virgin can bring forth the Son of God 
till the virgin heart has conceived Him. Christ, as 
the perfect man, demands the absolute humility of 
His Mother. It is Christ's own message to us, that 
we should bring forth divine fruit, by Faith in the 
infinite power of God, not in our own finite conceits. 



CHAPTER VIII 

COMMUNION 

\I7'E have seen that the third condition of suc- 
^y cessful invocation or rehgious worship after 
Faith and Harmony, is Ritual : the right use of 
those forms, dogmas, or symbols, whose association 
with the object of worship enables them to gather 
up the different individual faiths, and directs the 
unanimity of the worshippers. 

This is the machinery of ReUgion, and the object 
of the first part of this book was to prove that we 
cannot do without this machinery, that without 
symbols of some sort or other our minds are either 
lost in an anarchic fog or strained to an equally 
impossible metaphysic. That since we are com- 
pact of earth and sky our wisest plan is to 
accept the inevitable and see that our symbols 
are beautiful, and significant of what we imagine 
is true. 

In verse 42 of the second chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, we find this mention of the first per- 
formance of the ritual which was destined to become 
the central ceremony of the Christian Church, 
"They continued steadfastly in the Apostles' doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
pi prayers.'* 
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Here we have an epitome of Christian duty, 
in its double function of doctrine and practice. 

(i) Doctrine — Faith (" The Apostles' doctrine "). 
(2) Practice — (a) Self Denial (" FeUowship "). 

(6) Public Ritual ("Breaking of Bread"). 

(c) Private Exercise (" Prayers "). 

We have seen what special emphasis Jesus laid on 
three of these four duties, and how He defined them ; 
what importance He attributed to faith ; how He 
insisted on self-denial or self-sacrifice, which involves 
fellowship ; how He advocated prayer as the atti- 
tude of mind necessary to that higher fellowship with 
God ; and we can realise how that in founding a 
church to perpetuate His worship. He would invent 
a ceremony or rite which should be entirely S5nn- 
bolical of His central thought and message, and 
that we ought to find in its performance a clue 
to that thought and message which, if we call 
ourselves Christians, should be of paramount im- 
portance to us. 

In spite of St. John's silence on the subject, and 
without speculating on the reasons for his omission, 
we will accept this " breaking of bread " celebrated 
by every Christian Church imder the name of the 
Lord's Supper, Love Feast, Communion, or Mass, 
as the ceremony specially ordained by Jesus for 
His church, and the central note of Christian wor- 
ship. 

But first let us notice how the inclusion of any 
rite as binding on its members, or even as their 
privilege, proves that Christianity cannot be re- 
garded as solely an ethical system independent of 
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an arbitrary revelation, unless we reject the account 
of its origin as spurious. 

There is something essential to the fullest con- 
ception of a Christian's life beyond the direct 
obligation of morality. To do this and not to do 
that is insufficient for the man or woman who has . 
learnt to love. They feel called upon to share a j 
function which has other objects than the inculca- \ 
tion of a certain code of conduct. They feel im- 
pelled to worship — for the pleasure of worshipping. 
In other words, this rite recognises man's intellectual 
development, recognises his need for poetry, recog- 
nises that his senses have a sacred function and 
his imagination a sacred duty to perform in the 
service of God. It claims for our feelings and 
thoughts another expression, a different outcome 
than conduct ; and demonstrates, in its use of 
symbols, that correspondence between physical 
things and spiritual ones, that instinctive desire 
to give vent to feelings of adoration and aspirations 
in extravagant and seemingly illogical ways, which 
our nature demands. 

Our modern popular theology naturally tends 
to suppress these feelings, and emphasises the 
tragedy of the chief event in the life of Christ to 
an extent which often seems almost a reversal of 
the more buoyant sentiments with which the early 
jchurch regarded it ; and the cross and crucifix, 
fts corresponding symbols, have acquired similar 

xlusively melancholy associations. 

With what feelings the early Church held its 
it services we can discover in the 46th verse of 

le same chapter we have already quoted. There 

I 
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we read that ^* they, continuing daily w^th o^e 
accord in the Temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart." " With imbroken 
rapture," we might, perhaps, translate the last two 
Greek words, which mean more than the old 
English terms carry to modem ears. 

These first followers of the Master were evidently 
inspired with an ecstasy which we cannot permit 
ourselves to indulge in. It is the nature of ecstasy 
to be both intensely joyful and intensely serious. 
The Christian of to-day is serious enough in his 
religion, but his joy is somewhat difficult to detect. 
To them the Crucifixion was the failure of Death 
to secure its victim ; to him it is the doleful murder 
and martyrdom of a beloved leader. To them it 
was the fresh vindication of the power of spirit 
over mortal limitations ; to him it is the end of 
human aspiration in the grave. To him, therefore, 
the Resurrection is an incomprehensible miracle, 
if it is anything at all. 

No wonder that the world is ceasing to believe 
in it. The reason is that we have been bent hitherto 
on concealing the very thing that Jesus meant 
to make clear. We have tried to substitute an 
incomprehensible worship for a comprehensible 
one, a false and impossible miracle for a true 
mystery, an absurdly supernatural event for one 
which is indeed extraordinary and even unique, 
but which it is the very gist of our religion to 
understand. 

Let me explain in clearer words what is the niaift 
object of this book. It is to pay a greater tribute 
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to the eternal need for religion, \>y pleading for a 
more rational comprehension of the life and words 
of the Founder of Christianity. 

Jesxis is divine, not by virtue of our predicating 
His divinity — that is the religion of children and 
savages ; nor by checking every inclination to put 
His claim to the test of what reason we possess — 
that is the reUgion of cowards ; but because He 
fulfils all the demands pur reason can make, because 
He has realised the greatest ideal we can conceive ; 
nay, rather because He has taught us to demand an 
ideal by revealing to us a faculty in our nature 
which has tilted the monotonous and false equili- 
brium of our lives, and pointed our destiny to the 
stars. 

He claims our respect, reverence, worship, as 
intelligent and imaginative people, because we have 
intelligence and imagination. They are, so to speak. 
His special faculties, and He has given them to us 
pn one condition ; that we should use them, under 
|iis captaincy. Supremest artist. He has attained 
the greatest simplicity, the greatest " breadth." 
Our earth was His canvas. His model our sky. 
Whatever we do, Jesus demands we should do 
for a reason, one reason, the kingdom of Heaven's 
sake. 

He came to give us a meaning for things, to 
tell us that no object, symbol, ceremony, service, 
art, has any inherent power in itself which will 
save us the trouble of responsibility. To believe 
that they can, to imagine that saying one's prayers, 
or going to church, or being ever so kind and good 
or generous or respectable will save us, that is to 
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say, make us really happy, is idolatry, is just what 
Jesus came to prevent our doing. The whole science 
of symbols is based on that fact. Their use cannot 
be defended or their value and truth understood 
while the bigot who abuses and the bigot who 
misuses them confounds their nature and meaning. 
Moth and rust corrupts them as it does every other 
human or material thing. Only the divine thing, 
the faith, imagination, aspiration in the hiunan heart, 
associated with them, makes them precious. They 
are only points, foci for immortal thought, immortal 
feeling, immortal belief. It is we who give them 
life, not they us. There is no Ufe but in living 
things. 

Some symbols are more powerful than others, 
that is to say, affect us more keenly, because they 
correspond to deeper notes m our own natures ; 
certain shaj)es, colours, sounds, chords, scents. 
These have been enhsted for the purposes of ritual, 
were so enlisted probably long before their uses 
became secularised in the arts. We are as yet 
children in this science. It is hardly yet recognised 
even as a science. Perhaps Pythagoras or the 
Egyptian priests knew the sacred relation of light 
and colour, curve, chord, and scent, to the t3^pes 
or the divine memories of these things in our 
souls, knew the secret numerical clue, too, of 
their right relation to each other, till the adept 
could harmonise them as an orchestra and the 
human heart be rapt into seventh heavens of 
ecstasy. 

Whether they knew or not ; whether Jesus 
knew and left the eauation in occult passages wtiich 
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we cannot interpret ♦ because we are not fit to under- 
stand, who can guess ; since, if any know, they 
cannot or will not tell. Nor can I think it is likely 
to be known till once more kings shall be lawgivers, 
and artists priests. Perhaps, after all, our dread 
of symbols is instinctively just. It would be 
dreadful to be summoned imprepared to imperil 
our peace, and be caught, as that wild harmony 
might catch us, into the race of the planets and 
the music of the spheres. 

The whole case for the conscious adoption of 
symbols is that they have the effect, when the 
power to feel is present, of increasing the feeling, 
by acting, as it were, as a sounding-board, by 
echoing the feeling back confirmed and strengthened 
from the plane of feeling to the plane of fact. They 
can never create the feeling : that is the work of 
God, the miraculous baptism of the human spirit 
in the fire of the divine life through the spirit of 
Christ working in the human heart. 

Our first conversion or repentance is the con- 
fession or admission of this truth, the confession 
that life is not in matter, but outside matter ; 
that it is in spirit, mood, atmosphere, our hearts. 
No work of art wrung from the life-blood of a poet, 
no poem, or picture, can move eyes and ears that are 
still insensitive ; no landscape, however fertile, 

* When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, 
how many baskets full of fragments took ye up ? They say 
unto Him twelve. And when the seven among four thousand 
how many baskets full of fragments took ye up, and t hey 
said seven. And He said unto them : How is it that ye 
do not understand ? 
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appeals by its own merits to any feeling in animals 
\ on two legs or on four, but that of greed. 

The Old Testament command is eternally true. 
"Thou shalt have no other Gods but me. Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image " — 
of what cannot be imaged. We have only in these 
days to extend the meaning and scope of the word 
" graven." Not only an idol but any " likeness," 
** seeming," or dogma : that thou shalt never believe 
is fixed or absolutely true. What thou shalt believe 
in and worship is the Lord thy God ; spirit, life, 
change, evolution, aspiration, development, mean- 
ing ; and Him only shalt thou serve. That is in 
sum the doctrine of the Old Testament. Not a 
negative but a positive doctrine ; not a prohibition 
but an assertion maintained by prohibitions. Find 
God and worship Him, and destroy the material 
gods of the heathen. That injunction is binding 
on us all. Christ has not repealed the teaching 
of the Old Testament, but He fulfils and adds to it. 
Most of what .passes for Christianity to-day is 
not Christianity at all, is still only the zeal of Phine- 
has, the son of Eleazer, is the iconoclastic religion 
of the Old Testament, is negative and not positive, 
is directed against sins because they are sins, because 
they are against the divine law, not because they 
are impossible with a new life. 

All religious enthusiasm, such as the Old Testa- 
ment religion typifies, takes a negative and physical 
form first because it is directed against physical 
excess. That is the first conversion we must all 
experience on the upward path. But there is a 
second conversion we must undergo. After wfe 
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have rejected the idolatry of matter for the reality 
of spirit,* we must return to the recognition of 
matter as the medium and expression of spirit. < 
That is what Christianity means. It is the return ^ 
of the prodigal son chastened by his asceticism, 
with his thoughts purified by spiritual contem- 
plation, to his Father's House, to a new compre- 
hension of his duties as a Son, to a new conception 
of the meaning of life. 

Life is no longer all vanity, as the Old Testament 
taught. It is now redeemed and has become 
sacred. It is the Temple of God. The scriptures 
are opened to him, and he cries with David : 

" One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after : 
That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 

of my life 
To behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in His 
Temple." 

This new feeling is summed up in the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. " The Word was made flesh," 
Matter has become for us the s3mibol of Spirit. 

Objects, sjinbols, ceremonies, are potent, I say, 
in proportion to the meaning we bring to bear 
on them and fill them with. Having divorced 

* " A wise often-quoted word of Blumhardt's sa)rs, * One 
must turn oneself (be converted) twice. Firstly, from the 
natural to the Spiritual life, and then again out from the 
spiritual back into the natural, so far as it is right.' " Hilty*s 
Gluck, vol. ii. p. 252. Hilty adds, " Both could happen at the 
same time perhaps without the previous over-straining of 
the spirituail existence. Many people remain in this double 
moulting too long, and during the time ofier no enjoyable 
aspect." 
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spirit from matter, we remarry them. In doing 
so we only follow the course of nature. We take 
away and give again. We inhale and exhale, 
destroy and reconstruct, relax and revive. Dogmas 
are perpetually false as eternal or literal truths, 
for " God is greater than all," but dogmas are 
perpetually true as temporary symbols of the 
Eternal. The world is wicked, the world of thought- 
less self-indulgence. Escape from it. Oh man, 
beginning to see the folly of its ways ! " The voice 
said. Cry ! And he said. What shall I cry ? " 

" All flesh is grass, and all the goodness thereof 
is as the flower of the field. The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth ; because the Spirit of the Lord 
bloweth upon it : surely the People is Grass. The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the Word 
of God shall stand for ever." 

That is the spirit of the Old Testament. 

The spirit of the New cries : " The invisible 
things of God since the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being perceived through the things 
that are made, even His everlasting power and 
divinity." The world is very real and beautiful 
and good, the world of perpetual reincarnation 
and voluntary sacrifice. For now the Son of Man 
has come and is knocking at the door, at thy door, 
oh foolish dogmatist and spiritual dog-in-the- 
manger ; at thy heart of pity, that thou shouldest 
give up thy feeble idolatry of ideas of all sorts, re- 
. ligious and commercial, which yet keep the world im- 
prisoned, and the Son of God sacrificed to thy gods. 

The need of the prior conversion is as great as 
ever. We are still animals and savages, prone to 
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kill and steal and offend against the laws of society. » 
But the special idolatry which as Christians we j 
are called to take arms against, is the idolatry of/ 
dogma and the crime of unkindness, of making/ 
others suffer for our own sins. These Jesus saw 
were deeper sins than the old ones. And there is 
a corresponding promise of reward attached to this 
wider and deeper view of our responsibility — that 
truer conception and realisation of the nature and 
functions of life, which Jesus calls the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

ft^For while Christ never ignores the Law and the 

Prophets, while He says to the sinner, " Sin no 

more, lest a worse evil come upon thee," while He 

points continually to a spiritual Father in that 

world of ideas or imagination which is the real 

world towards which we must always struggle, 

He teaches us further that we must not make idols 

even in that world of ideas and words and thoughts, 

that these also are temples of God like our bodies ; 

are, like everything else in the world, tabernacles, 

tents, ephemeral caravansaries of the Everlasting ; ^ 

and that the cure for the idolatry we are guilty of, 

the idolatry that tries to be scientific and accurate, 

that tries to fix God in any sense, is not to sweep V 

away our idols in an iconoclastic or Old Testament 

manner, is not to become agnostic, not to give up 

idols, but to understand them ; not to worship 

them blindly, but to worship through them with 

eyes open to the eternal truths they reveal or hide. 

" I am come," says Jesus, " that those who are 

blind may see, and that those who think they see 

may become blind." 
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So far from closing our eyes to facts because all 
facts are wicked, we must open our enlarged eyes 
to them because they have become symbols. Christ 
has brought about a new dispensation by bringing 
life into the world and making what was dead before, 
alive. Now, sun and air and cloud and tree and 
stone and stream cry, " Hosannah to the Highest. 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." 

That was His work as far as Nature was con- 
cerned, but further work remained to be done. 
As Nature was raised to the plane of Life, so living 
men were to become the sons of God. They were 
to do more than see, they were to shape ; to do 
more than admire, they were to create. They were, 
as we have seen Himsa3dng, to be "branches 
of the vine " and |bear fruit. They were to be- 
come conscious creators, artists, sensitives, poets. 
' This is the work of God, that ye believe in Hitn 
whom He has sent " : in Jesus, the Life in men*s 
thoughts, their imagination, to be incarnated in all 
they do in the great work of civilisation, in furthering 
everything that will help people to live simpler 
lives, that will spread the religion of the heart. 
And out of this truth held truly, every noble in- 
stitution of Christendom has sprung : all that has 
made for the fuller life of the world during the last 
2000 years, all that is great in thought and science 
and art and poetry and enterprise, all that has been 
truly democratic, which has made for the really 
greater happiness of the greater number whatever 
the nominal form of government may have been. 

Then, as the supremest work of art of which man 
is capable, Jesus has Himself instituted the sao^ 
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[ceremony of a common meal. In that ceremony 
He has concentrated His teaching. In the natural 
processes of taking physical food for the sustenance 
of physical life, man is no longer to eat and drink 
his own damnation, no longer as a beast to eat as a 
beast, to live and die as a beast. Henceforth, His 
food is a symbol, and as such is sacred. " This 
wheat," He seems to say, " sown in the field, dying . 
in its grave thence to spring into manifold life, 
watered and sunned from Heaven : this vine of 
grapes with juice of ruddy blood, redolent of the 
sunshine : what miracles of mvsteries ! These are 
Myself, as I also am they, living symbols of the Ufe 
that cannot die. These, when you take them, take 
as if they were, as indeed they are, the incarnation \ 
of the God who made them. Take and become full 
of praise. Take and become one with Me ; as in 
eating them you become one with them. So in 
constant insight into the mystery of Nature will 
your bodies more and more consciously receive 
truer conception of the Divine Life — till He enter 
you suddenly as an ecstatic Bridegroom and take 
up His abode with you for ever." " .^-- v> v 

In such guise as I read it, does Jesus teach the 
lesson of Christian civihsation : the brotherhood 
of all living things, the sacredness of all animal 
functions, the value of every beautiful crystallisation 
of human thought. 

Let us again notice the commonplace character 
of this rite, because with the growth of ecclesiasticism 
this character is apt to be lost sight of. Not that 
I wish to suggest that because the head of the house 
the father of the family, took the priest's part in 
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the early performances of this traditional rite, there 
is any argument against the legitimate growth of a 
Christian priesthood, any more than that the 
primitive wall painting of the catacombs and the 
archaic music of the first centuries are arguments 
against the Madonnas of Raphael and the masses 
of Palestrina. 

On the contrary, we have tried to show that the 
principle of Christianity, the law of evolution, the 
growth of the tree, was a very essential part of the 
Master's teaching. All I wish to point out is, 
how necessary it is, in order to appreciate the true 
depth of His wisdom, to grasp what I call the 
" commonplace " character of this rite, its humiUty, 
its deUberate choice of the low things of this earth 
to confute the magnificent ones, its hatred of 
monopoly, its imperial generosity. 

Priests and kings are alike innocent, nay, in- 
valuable and indispensable, just as they appreciate 
and obey this law. " He that would be great 
among you let him be servant of all." In that 
command lies the whole secret of ritual. Its use 
is to serve, its officers are servants. The office is 
sacred, not the person who fills the office, the king 
only in his crown, the priest only in his vestments. 

It is the function which is divine or ideal, the 
performer is human and imperfect. Idolatry is 
the betrayal of this law, either by confusing the 
man with his office or by denying the office. By 
holding the office sacred, not the person who fills it, 
all evolution is possible. Christ is supreme in His 
comprehension of that paradox, and was never 
tired of illustrating it. " Except ye become as 
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(humble as) little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter the Kingdom." " The last shall be first, and 
the first last.'* It is part of the great lesson of 
simplicity which He tried to teach, that reverence 
for common things and common events which we 
are apt to pass over as insignificant, just because 
they are common. 

'* Oh ! Foolish critic and imwise, 
Did you but know your Saviour, 
You'd surely see with other eyes 
And change your whole behaviour. 

" He talked of grass, and wind, and rain, 
And fig-trees, and fair weather. 
And made it His delight to bring 
Heaven and earth together. 

'* He spoke of lilies, vines, and corn, 
The sparrow and the raven ; 
And words so natural yet so wise 
Were on men's hearts engraven. 

" And yeast, and bread, and flax, and cloth, 
And eggs, and fish, and candles : 
See how the whole familiar world 
He most divinely handles ! " 

— Lynch. 

He taught the truth that God is in the light, the 
road, the air — everywhere without us as well as 
within us, but never distant, removed, chimerical, 
impossible ; that we could all see Him by cleansing 
our vision, by looking inwardly, not introspectively, 
but with the eye of imagination and faith, with the 
"single eye," that is to say, with the two eyes 
focussed on one object of sight. 
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He saw the analogy i^ our bodies to the duality 
everywhere ; that we had a right eye and a left 
eye ; a right hand and a left hand ; and, while 
He recommended the severity of asceticism, the 
loss of the offending member rather than allowing 
it to usurp authority, He did not advocate any 
final mutilation. He wished for the unity of the 
higher and lower, the harmony of body and soul, 
the real atonement of which He has become the 
worshipful example. 

That insight and reverence make the true priest 
:and therefore throw open the " mysteries " of 
religion to those who have insight and reverence, 
need not in the least abolish the traditions of priest- 
hood and ritual ; it should rather purify them 
by its insistence on their true origin. But neither, 
on the other hand, need we allow the recognised 
Church to monopolise all the functions of religion. 
If no public ceremony was possible unless it was 
ecclesiastically conducted, Jesus should have been a 
Levite, a traditional priest. But the oifice of priest is 
included in that of king. The Son of David is king 
before He is priest. A priest is essentially a con- 
servative person. Jesus, however, was the missionary 
of a true imperialism. He came to throw open the 
gates of Uberty to all the world : the liberty to serve, 
the freedom to grow, the opportimity to aspire. 

The very institution of this rite of breaking 
bread, of sharing a sacrifice, of redeeming the 
commonplace, of spiritualising the materialistic, 
epitomises the doctrine of correspondence which 
is the philosophy of Jesus, and lays the foundation 
of that science of symbols whose threshold we have 
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dared to cross. It is a science which is probably 
not destined to become popular for many a day : 
a science which must evolve as man evolves his 
powers of expression and vision ; but Christ was 
the supreme and conscious Master of it, and His 
first disciples accepted what they could understand 
of it with rapture, as His true followers to-day must 
see in it the secret of the revival of religion. 



: CHAPTER IX 

CONCLUSION 

OF further instances of religious symbolism (and 
all symbolism is religious), it is not my inten- 
tion to write, for I have not the experience of the 
subject that would warrant my entering on so vast, 
so fascinating, but so special a sphere of research. 
I have tried to keep within those paths of criticism 
which it is anybody's privilege to tread, and to draw 
attention to the importance of studying this ques- 
tion because it affects the development, not only 
of our religious life and ritual but the wider thought 
of the world, which is fast out-growing the ec- 
clesiastical tyranny that has so far dominated it. 

I do not rejoice that we should altogether so out- 
grow this restraint. It is true that we have come 
to regard religion as a vested interest, and to 
apologise for secular trespass on its preserves. 
Varieties of religious experiences have come to be 
treated scientifically as subjective phenomena — the 
professors who treat of them are judicially silent 
as to their ethical merits. Modem civilisation has 
somewhat contemptuously assigned Religion a dis- 
tinct province between philosophy and the practical 
professions. It has been left to deal with only a 
part of life, and that a very small part. 
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The fault is on both sides. Religion should deal 
with the whole of life, and not with only a part of it. 
Life cannot be sane or healthy till it is wholly re- 
ligious ; but Religion, as it presents itself to-day, 
fails to convince us that it can satisfy so large a 
claim. It demands an unreasoning sacrifice of 
intelligence which nobody above a certain pitch of 
intelligence can possibly consent to make. It still 
performs a great miracle, and gives eternal life to 
some, but its gift is so curiously conditioned, and is 
withal so inexplicable to those who possess it, that 
its power and appeal become less and less. Never- 
theless, the question of the time for us is still whether 
miracles are possible for the enlightened mind. Canx 
we cut ourselves free from those fetters of barren ] 
speculation which lure us on with the fond hope of a j 
theory that will explain everything, and once more/ 
Feel and Believe and Do, instead of only Think ? / 

Theories will never help us. " The world is not 
saved because a clever book has been written." 
Christianity has only one answer for the quandary 
in which we are fixed. "According to your faith 
so will it be to you." " Everything is possible to 
him that believeth." But either the Faith of Chris- 
tianity is too childish or too superannuated for 
our enlightened experience, or, as I firmly believe, 
we do not to-day sufficiently understand the nature 
of faith, to appreciate the answer of Christ. 

We have seen what an apparently innocent faith 
possessed our fathers before they became scientific 
and commercial ; but one and all believed that the 
miraculous explanation was the only possible ex- 
planation ! God ruled over the earth from His 

E 
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throne in the sky. He sent, as it pleased Him, 
thunder and lightnings, earthquakes, plagues, sun- 
shine and rain, harvest, happiness, success, failure, 
grief, misfortune, death. These were to try us, 
test us, prove us. His poor creatures. Through 
these we were to learn to appreciate Him in absolute 
simpUcity of childUke trust. And what miracles 
happened imder conditions Uke these we cannot say, 
because in an age of faith the miraculous is common- 
place and hardly requires chronicling. A miracle 
in our sense of the miraculous does not exist for 
people who Uve by faith. For them the super- 
natural has become the natural, and the natural 
the miraculous. For them, as for Ruskin, the 
wonder is, not that the sun should stand still for 
Joshua, but that it should go on for us. In the 
same way Art was not for them the conscious ac- 
comphshment that it is for us, because a faithful 
age is also an instinctively artistic one. A work of 
art is itself a miracle, because it is the result of an 
act of the faith-faculty, that is to say, of the sym- 
pathetic imagination. 

Art and Faith are alike lacking to us because they 
have both ceased to be innocent, natural, and spon- 
taneous, and have become conscious and conventional 
instead. This consciousness, conscientiousness, or 
introspection, this inability to take things on trust, is 
the supreme destroyer of our Faith and Art, that 
is to say, of our reUgion and our life. Happiness 
must be the object of hfe, and only children can be 
happy because they are unconscious. Only children 
can inherit the kingdom of Heaven. Consciousness 
is our sin. To regain Faith, we must lose our con- 
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sdousness again, we must, as Jesus sa}^, "deny 
ourselves and follow Him," the universal spirit, 
must lose ourselves in the whole of Life, and become 
like little children once again. 

But Christianity is the law of evolution. We 
look forward and not backwards to that golden 
age, and live in the hope of a better resurrection. 
It is necessary to fall in order to rise. This con- 
sciousness which is our sin, is also our salvation. 
We cannot, without it, grasp the higher revelation 
which Christ offers us. It is the ploughed and 
harrowed field into which the seed of our redemption 
is dropped. We can no longer accept the faith, 
the simple popular faith, of our fathers. Or rather, \ 
let us say, for all faith must be the same, that we ' 
cannot accept their symbols and dogmas without 
new interpretation. The fault is not theirs, nor 
is it ours, except so far as we mistook their symbols 
for statements of actual facts. When shall we, 
learn that the eternal must alwa3rs be dressed ; 
in temporal clothes, and stop worshipping scare- \\ 
crows ? 

Faith is always the same. The Magdalene and 
the Thief repentant on the cross, enter the same 
heaven with the philosopher ; enter it more easily 
than he. Verily, thought is a hindrance when it 
leaves the lines of love. Who can compare that 
truth which the harlot knows better than the? '>* 
Pharisee, the truth that God is love, devotion, •• J^-j'^ 
self-sacrifice, the extinction of the person in the 
passion, the individual in the type : who can com- 
pare a tnith like that with such puny facts, if 
indeed they be facts, that the earth is not the 
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centre of the universe, or that we were once all 
monkeys ? 

Nothing to me is more full of horror than that 
we, with all our knowledge, and control of natural 
forces, are still trembling on the brink of Hell : are 
apt to forget God in our remembrance of ourselves. 
That lark, in his happjd gnorance and faith, seems 
to me higher on his plane than we are on ours. He 
is in the bosom of his Father, lost in the rapture of 
his Eucharist up in the sky. We are taking exer- 
cise to get an appetite for dinner ! 

We think ourselves Lords of Creation, very high 
indeed on the return road to God. I have my deep 
misgivings on that score. I do not feel quite con- 
fident that because we read and write books, and 
discuss every matter under the sun, that we have 
even yet reached the bottom of that descent into 
matter which the mystics typify by Lucifer's fall. 
We may eat and drink of the tree of knowledge 
and yet be damned. Nay, damned because we eat 
of it, and are driven out of the garden before we 
can reach the Tree of Life and hve for ever. Our 
greater knowledge may prove our less wisdom and 
1 our greater corruption, just as the human corpse 
or human skeleton is more horrible than that of any 
other creature. 

We are trembling, as I say, on the brink. This 
is our Last Day, when we realise acutely, intensely, 
that we must either hve by faith, or without it, in 
imaginative sympathy with the strugghng virtue 
of the world, or in cold separation from it. Now, 
indeed, must our choice be made, and only in our 
utter impotence to get help from our boasted know- 
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ledge shall we be able to ask and accept the help of 
Him who is able " to raise us up at the last day " 
of our degradation. 

My friends, religious and agnostic, saved and un- 
saved, bond and free, I would I could see the light 
more clearly, that we might see to take each other 
by the hand, not in agreement to disagree, but in the 
unity of a reasonable belief. This Jesus I would 
fain preach, lived long ago. Many a myth has been 
mistaken for history and exposed since then. Is it 
really long ago, or is it only yesterday ? I hardly 
know. It seems to make no difference, for the |\ 
spirit of Jesus takes us outside history, and His |\ 
words call to us as freshly and crisply as the newly 
turned tilth. Had He been a great statesman, 
soldier, poet, philosopher. He would have made an 
indelible mark in our history or our art. But 
He was none of these. He was only a great person- 
ality, a great influence. He wrote no book, not even 
His own biography ; He left that to others. He 
achieved only one thing ; He was absolutely con- 
sistent to His ideal, and His ideal was perfection. 
Progress was His profession, everything had to be 
sacrificed to that, and ever3rthing was. He lived and 
spoke for all time. Conceive it if you can ! He did 
not say : " I will give Truth a voice, and future ^ 
generations will acknowledge how wise I was," ' ^^ 
but, " I and My Father are One — before Abraham 
was, I am — I am with you always, even unto the 
end — Heaven and Earth shall pass (all our dogmas 
and forms of religion, and philosophies, and fine 
ideas) ; but My word — (because I speak of the Life 
that never dies) — shall not pass." 
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Believe Him, then, as He begged to be believed, 
as a spirit to whom matter and the conditions of 
matter, space and time, are nothing in themselves, 
and mood and feeling and atmosphere, even^hing ; 
for only so can He become to us a person in the only 
sense He would have us know Him, an impersonal 
one. 

You who would materialise Him, who would 
narrow down the huge significance of His whole 
Life's work to the perpetration of a single act, losing 
in the literally conceived and false magic of a heathen 
compact of vicarious physical suffering, the real 
meaning of His great offer of life, in the sacrifice or 
sacred fulfilment of His own : you have only half 
the truth with you. And if no other words than 
those you use and have taught others to use, can 
carry the message of the supreme surrender of our 
Redeemer's right to Uve : then, in His name, will 
you explain a Uttle more what you mean by this 
sacrifice, to those whose ears and hearts you offend 
with its dogmatic crudity. The " Blood of Jesus,'* 
and the cruelty of the Cross, are not beautiful but 
barbarous sjnnbols in your hands, and if they 
attract those whose minds are barbarous, however 
childlike, they repel others whose susceptibility 
should not exclude them from the fold. 

Of course Jesus was historical, the very hinge of 
history. He is no myth to me. I will not minimise 
what He did. I will rather exaggerate it. He was the 
supreme King of men, who with the genius and power 
to twist a world to His will, refused to do so, and 
preferred obloquy to adulation. He might have 
been a Csesaf, and, with greater authority than ever 
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Caesar gained, have established a kingdom, and 
revolutionised the world. He might have arrested 
the decline of the Empire, and revived it by antici- 
pating every great improvement that great lives 
are sacrificed to effect. Not a living soul, then or 
now, but would have called Him to regenerate 
Society. This He might have done, but refused to 
do it, because greater work had to be done, which 
also He alone could do, and to all such temptations, 
if temptations they were. He had but one answer : 
" My kingdom is not of this world.*' 

His choice is deliberately made before His ministry 
begins. It is typified or told in the story of The 
Temptation in the Wilderness, when, one by one, 
the pleasures of appetite and the pleasures of 
material and mental power, are renounced in favour 
of the task of that supreme self-denial which was 
to join Him to the Father, and enable Him to become 
our Comforter and Help. Then, it is said : " Angels 
came and ministered to Him," for mortal men could: 
do so no longer. Henceforward He was alone in His 
career, for " He knew all men, and needed not that 
any should testify of Him, for He knew what was 
in man," — ^knew how httle there is in the very 
best of us. 

How can we expect that He, who refused to enter- 
tain any human ambition, or be conditioned by 
any material limit , could impose a literal and 
historical dogma as the only test of our belief in 
Himself, or deny His help to those who in rever- 
ence for what they conceive to be His message will 
not submit to see His Spirit of immortal hope buried 
in a mortal grave ? 
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In rejecting the infallibility of dogmas, we vindi- 
cate dogmas ; in rejecting salvation on such terms 
we vindicate Christ, for the Redemption He offers 
us is the Redemption of the whole world, and it 
was for this He sacrificed the Body of His labour, 
and the Blood of His enthiisiasm. 

The kingdom of Heaven is still " at hand,'' and 
calls for sacrifice. If we could understand what it 
exactly meant — still more if we could immediately 
bring it about-^the work of the Church would be 
accomplished, the end of our civiUsation attained ; 
for in the New Jerusalem there is no temple, no 
need of religion, ritual, or symbol, " because the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the Temple." But 
the work of Christ's Church must ever be incomplete 
on earth. It must be at once its pride, as it is its 
disappointment, that it cannot halt on the road of 
Faith. It holds the key to an endless vista of 
swelling hope and joyous deed ; and again, of dis- 
satisfaction, new aspiration, and new achievement. 
It must be content to pass, I do not say, from creed 
to creed, but to greater fulfilment, and deeper inter- 
pretation, of its one creed : That God has visited 
His people, and given to them Eternal Life. 
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A cheM>er issue of Dr. Macdonald's fine study of the spiritual and moral 
nature of Hamlet, with the entire text of the first folio edition. The text is 
printed on one side of the page, and running notes, explanations, and comments 
on it on the other, including the substance of Dr. Macdonadd's lecture on 
Hamlet. The book was originally issued at xos. 6d., and only a limited 
number are available at the lower price. 

THE WORDS OF A 

BELIEVER, and THE By f. lamennais. 

PAST AND FUTURE '"^"'iSSi^*- ** 

OF THE PEOPLE 

Lamennais was the great French forerunner of Tolstoy, whose worksy issued 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, moved the world. The above are 
two of the most noted of his social-religious messages, and as there are only 
fortjr-four copies of the edition left they will shortly be out of print and un- 
obtainable. Supplied direct only.| 



CHILD REIN S SAY I IN GS l By william canton. 

With a Digression on the crawnBvo,ciotkgm.2s.neL 
Small People 

A few copies only of Mr. Canton's charming book, which will delight all 
child-lovers. Contains a frontispiece from Sir Joshua Reynolds' paintmg of 
diild-angels. Supplied direct only. 

THE D I AR Y ®^ george macdonald. 

OF AN OLD SOUL ^"^ ""• 'T.^rk'^ "• "*• 

A cheaper issue of George Macdonald's fine religions monologue, which 
Ruskin declared was " one of the three great religious poems of the century." 
The volume contains also all his translations of spiritual verse. 

lA limited number cnfy, 
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A. C. FI FIELD'S 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



PRISONS, POLICE, By EDWARD CARPENTER. 

AND PUNISHMENT: ''^'^•'*"*?2'"'^''"*^ 

An inquiry into the causes and treatment of crime and criminals. 

" Full of suggestion on a great and difficult problem." — Scotsman. 

" Reveals a deep and passionate love for suffering humanity." — Manchester 

C0Hf'l€9\ 

*' Such a book is an inspiration." — Daify News. 

''This interesting, important, and deeply suggestive )>ook." — Daily 
Chronicle, 

" We can cordially recommend this work to all who are interested in the 
problem of crime"— Humane Review, 



THE GAME , ^ , .^^ =°^^'' «f;^. , , , 

^^r^ f YT^r^ il«<Aof of "Even as You and I." Fcap,Svo. 

Or Lire Clotk gUt, 2s. net. Postage 34. 

A cheaper issue of Mr. Hall's latest volume of religious and social parables 
'* It is a book to keep and not to borrow." — Tke Public, 



BELI N D A TH E ^ /' ^"'"^ J!!*^"!!' , . 

-^.^.^......r^rx Crown Svo, 192 pages. Cloth, 2s, net. Postage 

BACKWARD 34- paper edUum is, net. Postage 2d. 

"This is an interesting record of a Dorset ' settlement/ the members of 
which had more or less turned their backs on everything orthodox. Belinda 
tells the story of the social experiment and describes the different types of 
members in a style attractive bemuse of its simplicity and restraint." — Literary 
WorU. 



RROAD- By ERNEST CROSBY. 

^ A ri^ " i4irf»of of •* Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable," Crown 

(J/\^ l Svo. Chth gilt, IS, 6d, net. Postage 3d. 

"You may dissent from the letter of i9r<M(^caj/, but you wiU respect its 
spirit, you will delight in its ascent. You will find love in this book, and 
insight penetrating to the roots of common life." — Horacb Traubbl in the 
CoHsertfator, 



FAIRY TALES BY Sn^^^^Tif^^ 

GEORGE MACDONALD '•*«• 1^? "^'"- 



Also in five separate booklets, 6d. each net. Cloth gilt, zs. net. Leather, 
2S. net. X. The Light Princess. 2. The Giant's Heart and the Golden Key. 
3. The Shadows and Little Daylight. 4. Cross Purposes and the Carasoyn. 
5. The Day Boy and the Night GirL Postage, zd. each ; cloth and leather, 
ad. each: 

The re-issue of these delightful and long-lost tales has been most w.armly 
appreciated by press and public. " No better fairy tales were written >n the 
last century — ^not even by Hans Andersen," says the Manchester Guardian, 
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